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T. 


HE  color  and  accuracy  of 
fact  are  often  lost  through  the  insidious  creeping  of 
time.  If  not  recorded  properly,  a  story  to  glory  in  may 
thus  grow  misty  and  be  remembered  only  in  half-truths 
and  the  restless  conjuring  of  the  imagination. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  great  adventures — 
lost  with  the  doing.  The  episodes  of  my  own  father's 
young  life  in  the  exciting  pioneer  Army  days  of  the 
West  have  innocently  drifted  away  to  a  similar  end. 

Therefore,  I  have  narrated,  briefly,  on  the  following 
pages,  the  story  of  my  father's  and  mother's  life  to- 
gether in  the  Army  as  told  to  me  by  my  mother.  Many 
happy  hours  we  spent  together  arranging  events  in  order 
and  lingering  over  the  happiness,  the  trials,  and  the 
amusing  incidents  of  her  former  days. 

With  these  chapters  beside  me  I  can  always  revel  in  a 
true  account  of  my  parents'  experiences,  and  thus,  to  the 
end  of  my  days,  will  my  mind's  eye  recall  with  more 
clarity  and  pride  my  dear  father,  who  passed  away 
during  my  seventeenth  yearj  and  my  dear  mother, 
whose  wonder  I  feel  mere  words  can  never  describe. 

JAMES  MURRAY  ARRASMITH. 

ii'/na 


INTRODUCTION 

JLvJILv  MOTHER,  the  former 
Nelsie  Patrick  Hughes,  was  born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River. 
My  maternal  grandfather,  of  Welsh  ancestry,  came  to 
Nebraska  from  Virginia  in  1 856.  A  graduate  of  George- 
town Academy,  he  had  entered  the  banking  field  and 
later  established  himself  with  the  Nebraska  National 
Bank  in  Omaha.  One  of  the  pioneers  of  Omaha,  he  was 
beloved  by  everyone.  Mention  of  him  is  made  in  "The 
History  of  Omaha"  by  Alfred  Sorenson. 

My  maternal  grandmother,  Margaret  Berlin,  of 
Dutch  and  Irish  descent,  first  came  to  Nebraska  when 
her  family  moved  from  Pittsburgh  (East  Liberty), 
Pennsylvania,  to  farm  near  Irvington,  Nebraska,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Omaha.  Margaret  Berlin  had  a  clever  and 
industrious  uncle,  Nelson  Patrick,  who  had  made  money 
in  stocks,  bonds,  and  railroads  and  had  investments 
around  Omaha,  among  them  the  beautiful  piece  of 
property  which,  after  his  death,  became  the  famous 
Happy  Hollow  Golf  Club  and  is  now  the  fashionable 
girls'  school,  Brownell  Hall.  The  spacious  home  he  built 
there — the  home  that  has  seen  so  many  gay  parties  and 
distinguished  visitors — was  eventually  the  scene  of  my 
mother's  wedding. 

My  grandfather  and  grandmother  met  in  Omaha's 
Lutheran  Church,  which  they  both  attended.  My  grand- 


father  had  a  fine  tenor  voice  and  sang  in  the  choir.  My 
grandmother,  an  accomplished  musician,  played  the 
organ  in  church.  After  their  marriage,  they  settled  in  a 
home  on  Howard  Street,  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
fine  families  of  early  Omaha  with  whom  they  developed 
lasting  friendships. 

Mother,  the  third  in  a  family  of  seven,  and  the  oldest 
living  child,  attended  the  Omaha  schools,  graduating 
from  Central  High  School  at  sixteen,  whereupon  she 
entered  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  She 
had  an  interesting  time  at  Vassar  but  missed  her  family 
a  great  deal.  Therefore,  after  a  year's  study,  she  de- 
cided to  return  to  Omaha,  enter  Normal  School,  and 
prepare  to  teach.  It  was  during  the  next  few  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  young  set,  that  Mother  enjoyed  the 
social  life  of  Omaha  and  made  many  new  friends.  When 
her  course  at  Normal  School  was  completed,  she  secured 
a  position  at  Central  Elementary  School  in  Omaha. 

My  father,  the  ninth  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  was 
born  near  Farmington,  Iowa.  His  parents  had  moved 
there  from  Kentucky,  where  they  had  owned  a  farm. 
My  paternal  grandfather,  of  English  ancestry,  was  a 
handsome,  high  spirited  gentleman  with  a  hasty  temper. 
His  wife,  in  many  ways  his  opposite,  was  wise,  kindly, 
and  temperate.  She  was  well  known  through  the  coun- 
tryside for  her  beauty. 

While  Father  was  only  a  baby,  the  family  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Joliet,  Illinois,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
boyhood  memories.  When  my  grandfather  decided  to 


sell  the  farm  and  go  to  California,  my  father,  then  only 
in  his  teens,  made  up  his  mind  to  enlist  in  the  United 
States  Cavalry.  He  was  sent  to  Texas  with  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  and  went  through  many  Indian  engagements 
there  and  in  Mexico,  notably  the  Battle  of  Rey  Molino. 
His  next  enlistment  saw  him  transferred  to  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,  where  he  took  part  in  the  famous  campaign 
following  the  Custer  massacre.  The  climax  of  this  cam- 
paign was  the  Battle  of  the  Powder  River,  which  broke 
up  the  winter  stronghold  of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne 
Indians. 

His  experiences  in  these  early  Army  days  took  him 
into  the  heart  of  the  frontier,  where  he  actually  viewed 
the  scenes  and  lived  the  episodes  so  often  described  in 
books  and  portrayed  on  the  screen  in  recent  years.  Hard- 
ship, loneliness,  blazing  new  trails  through  the  dense 
woods,  hard  riding,  days  at  a  time;  camp  fires  on  the 
plains  j  winter  reveille,  when  the  troops  rose  like  magic 
from  a  seemingly  smooth  blanket  of  snow  j  dawn  attacks 
on  Indian  encampments,  buffalo  in  thundering  herds 
that  blackened  the  hills,  mining  and  cattle  towns  where 
gunplay  and  sprawling  saloons  were  a  matter  of  every- 
day life,  the  rumble  of  stage  coaches,  and  the  virgin 
fragrance  of  the  prairie — all  these  were  an  integral  part 
of  Father's  early  Army  career. 

In  his  travels  he  met  many  famous  Western  char- 
acters, among  them  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody,  who  was  then 
an  Indian  scout  of  great  renown. 

All  this  would  have  made  thrilling  reading  material, 
had  Father  ever  chosen  to  put  it  in  writing. 


He  was  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  because  of  gallantry  in  the  field  and 
was  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  for  the  exam- 
ination, which  he  passed  well.  He  was  then  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  Second  Infantry  at  Fort  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  his  first  station  as  an  officer.  Later  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  it  remained 
eleven  years.  While  there,  Father  was  detailed  to  the 
Forth  Leavenworth  School  for  a  course  of  study  of 
about  two  years. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


O: 


NE  evening,  during  her 
twentieth  year,  Mother  was  invited  to  a  "hop"  at  Fort 
Omaha.  Her  escort  was  Arthur  Guiou,  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers. During  the  evening,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
officers  told  Mother  that  a  Lieut.  Arrasmith  was  anxious 
to  meet  her  and  that  she  was  going  to  bring  him  over 
for  an  introduction.  They  were  fond  of  each  other  at 
once,  and  from  then  on  their  romance  grew.  It  wasn't 
long  before  their  engagement  was  announced.  Mother's 
ring  was  a  solitaire  diamond,  and,  shortly  after  their 
engagement,  Father  also  presented  her  with  a  pin  of 
gold  crossed  swords  set  with  a  beautiful  diamond.  When 
their  marriage  was  discussed,  Mother's  great  uncle, 
Nelson  Patrick  (for  whom  she  was  named),  was  anx- 
ious that  she  be  married  at  his  beautiful  home,  "Happy 
Hollow,"  where  her  mother  had  been  married  just 
twenty-five  years  before.  And  so  it  was  arranged. 

The  wedding  was,  of  course,  a  military  one  and  took 
place  at  8:00  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  December  4, 
1 895.  The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Menie  Woolworth 
(later  Mrs.  Fairfield),  a  girlhood  chum  and  lifelong 
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friend  of  Mother's.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Daisy 
Doane,  Miss  Lynn  Curtiss,  Miss  Bessie  Yates,  and  Miss 
Grace  Himebaugh,  girls  with  whom  Mother  had  grown 
up.  Captain  Henderson,  a  doctor  in  the  Army,  was  best 
man  for  Father,  and  the  ushers  were  Lieutenants  Penn, 
Wells,  Hines,  and  Powell,  all  from  the  Second  In- 
fantry. 

It  was  a  white  wedding.  Mother  made  a  beautiful 
bride.  Her  gown  was  of  heavy  white  satin,  and  her 
tulle  veil  was  held  by  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms. 
Her  bouquet  was  of  white  roses  tied  with  streamers  of 
white  satin  ribbon.  The  bridesmaids'  dresses  were  of 
white  tulle  over  satin.  The  music  for  the  ceremony  and 
for  the  reception  and  dancing  that  followed  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Fort  Omaha  orchestra.  Mother  and  Father 
opened  the  ball  with  the  waltz  Sobre  las  Solas  (Over 
the  Waves),  and,  throughout  their  Army  life,  when- 
ever that  waltz  was  played  at  a  dance,  they  always 
contrived  to  dance  it  together. 

Father  had  fixed  up  his  quarters  at  Fort  Omaha  for 
his  bride,  and,  together  with  Mother's  things,  their 
home  was  made  very  comfortable.  After  the  wedding, 
they  went  home  to  the  post.  Among  other  things,  the 
fact  that  Father  expected  soon  a  change  of  station 
decided  them  against  any  long  honeymoon  trip  at  that 
time. 

Marrying  in  the  Army  seemed  very  appropriate  to 
Mother,  as  she  had  always  imagined  it  a  life  she  would 
love.  She  knew  a  great  many  people  in  the  regiment, 
for  she  had  often  been  entertained  at  the  post ;  and  this 
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made  her  entry  into  Army  life  very  pleasant.  Also,  it 
was  nice  to  be  so  near  the  Hughes  family.  Mother  and 
Father  remained  at  Fort  Omaha  until  spring,  when  the 
Second  Infantry  was  ordered  to  Montana,  Father's 
company,  and  another,  going  to  Fort  Harrison,  Helena, 
Montana. 
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CHAPTER  Two 


H, 


.ELENA,  MONTANA,  was,  in 
those  days,  a  "wide  open"  gambling  town,  such  as  one 
reads  of  in  the  novels  of  the  old  West.  The  main  street 
of  Helena  had  once  been  a  great  mine  from  which  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  silver  was  taken.  The  country 
was  bleak  and  very  cold  in  winter.  The  Army  post,  sev- 
eral miles  outside  the  city,  had  no  transportation  facili- 
ties save  the  "ambulances,"  which  drove  in  to  meet  the 
street  cars  that  went  into  Helena.  Leaving  Omaha  to 
take  up  life  at  Fort  Harrison  was  quite  a  severe  break 
for  Mother,  for  the  members  of  the  Hughes  family 
have  always  been  very  devoted  and  enjoyed  being  to- 
gether. Needless  to  say,  she  endured  her  share  of  home- 
sickness. 

An  interesting  character  in  Helena  was  Tommy  Kruse. 
As  a  young  man  he  had  come  out  to  the  mines  near 
Helena  j  and  when  he  had  asked  the  officials  of  one  of 
the  leading  banks  for  a  "grub  stake,"  they  had  refused 
him.  As  it  happened,  he  struck  a  rich  vein  and  made  a 
vast  fortune.  When  the  depression  of  1896  came,  the 
same  bankers  who  had  refused  him  a  "grub  stake" 
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begged  him  to  save  the  bank  from  failure — but  he  re- 
fused, remembering  how  he  had  been  treated  by  them 
when,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  needed  help.  At  the  time 
my  parents  knew  him,  he  was  a  widower  with  one 
maiden  daughter.  They  entertained  often  in  their  beau- 
tiful home.  Tommy,  however,  preferred  to  spend  most 
of  his  time,  during  these  lavish  parties,  in  his  den  up- 
stairs, swapping  stories  and  experiences  with  the  men. 

The  Seligman  family  was  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the 
typical  Helena  atmosphere.  They  had  come  from  New 
York  to  Helena  to  live,  Mr.  Seligman  having  been  sent 
out  there  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Seligman  banking 
firm.  The  family  maintained  a  very  elaborate  household 
at  Helena.  They  had  their  own  carriages  and  sleighs  and 
brought  with  them  all  their  servants  from  New  York. 
They  entertained  on  a  grand  scale,  and  Mother  and 
Father  attended  several  dinner  parties  at  their  home. 

While  my  parents  were  stationed  at  Helena,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Mieklejohn,  visited 
there  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  He  and  his  party  were 
given  a  big  reception  at  the  Silver  Bow  Club  in  Helena. 
A  very  strong  champagne  punch  was  served  that  eve- 
ning. Well  blended,  however,  it  tasted  just  like  a  rich 
fruit  punch,  and  between  dances  Mother  and  her  various 
partners  had  two  or  three  glasses  of  this  smooth  and 
delicious  drink.  Its  true  ingredients  were  unknown  to 
her.  Soon  she  had  a  dance  with  Father,  and,  when  it  was 
over,  urged  him  to  come  have  another  drink  of  the 
"wonderful  punch."  He  asked  her  how  many  she  had 
had,  and,  when  she  told  him,  he  warned  her  against  the 
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results  of  taking  any  more.  Captain  Waring,  one  of  the 
officers  who  liked  his  liquor,  took  too  many  and  soon 
went  to  sleep  in  a  big  chair.  Some  one  wrote  on  his 
shirt  front:  "Not  dead,  just  sleeping." 

During  that  summer,  Mother's  younger  brother,  Jack 
Hughes,  visited  them;  and  while  the  troops  went  on  the 
annual  summer  practice  march,  Mother  went  back  to 
Omaha  with  him  for  a  visit  with  the  family. 

Meanwhile,  the  trouble  in  Cuba  was  growing.  One 
morning  Father  came  down  to  breakfast  and  read  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine.  "This  means  war  with  Spain," 
he  prophesied;  and  in  the  spring  of  1898,  when  his 
prophecy  came  true,  the  Second  Infantry  was  ordered 
to  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


F 

JL  A' 


ATHER  (then  a  first  lieuten- 
ant) was  "Chief  Commissary,"  in  charge  of  all  food 
supplies,  at  Chickamauga  Park,  a  training  and  embarka- 
tion center  for  troops  going  to  Cuba.  Most  of  the  Second 
Infantry  went  on  to  Cuba  before  my  parents  did. 

While  Father  was  in  camp  at  Chickamauga  Park, 
Mother  stayed  at  Lookout  Inn,  in  nearby  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.  This  inn  was  located  atop  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, a  beautiful  vantage  point  from  which  one  has  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  whole  Tennessee  Valley  and 
surrounding  country.  The  trees  thereabouts  are  very 
colorful  in  autumn,  and  Mother  tells  me  that,  from 
Lookout  Mountain,  the  terrain  below  spread  like  a  vast 
patchwork  quilt  of  browns,  reds,  yellows,  and  greens. 
A  steep  incline  cable  train  ran  to  and  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  so  precipitous  that,  often,  people 
were  afraid  to  risk  its  safety.  There  were  many  visits 
between  Mother  and  Father  to  and  from  Lookout  Inn 
and  Chickamauga  Park  . 

While  stationed  at  Chickamauga,  Mother  and  Father 
made  a  trip  down  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  where  Father 
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took  the  examination  for  his  captaincy.  Huntsville  was 
then  a  very  picturesque  old  town;  the  heart  of  the  old 
South.  Mother  speaks  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  South  she  had 
never  before  experienced.  Beautiful  old  Colonial  man- 
sions with  their  vast  gardens  were  prevalent  and  garden 
statuary  a  common  sight.  Many  of  these  estates,  due  to 
poverty  and  neglect,  were  overgrown  and  seedy  j  but 
the  atmosphere  was  quaint  and  unique  and  breathed  of 
Southern  aristocracy.  Mother  describes  a  great  tree  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  one  street  and  whose  branches 
touched  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the  street. 

A  strange  and  amusing  coincidence  occurred  one  day 
while  she  and  Father  were  walking  along  the  quiet 
streets,  sightseeing:  Impressed  with  the  whole  scene, 
Mother  remarked,  "All  we  need  to  make  this  picture 
complete  is  a  pickaninny  whistling  'Dixie.' "  She  had 
little  more  than  spoken,  when  they  neared  a  corner  and, 
around  it,  came  a  little  Negro  boy  —  yes,  whistling 
"Dixie." 

"On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash,"  one  of  the  songs 
most  popular  during  the  war,  was  a  favorite  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and,  during  the  evenings,  it  could  be  heard 
echoing  from  all  parts  of  the  great  camp  and  was  very 
effective,  according  to  Mother.  Feeding  the  Army  at 
Chickamauga  was  indeed  a  big  job.  There  were  more 
than  forty  thousand  troops  stationed  there,  and  Father 
(then  a  captain)  emptied  some  forty  cars  per  day  in 
order  to  feed  them.  The  train  tracks  were  filled  with 
cars  laden  with  provisions.  Father  did  a  great  deal  to 
insure  good  food  for  the  troops  by  strictly  supervising 
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and  examining  all  shipments.  In  one  instance,  he  was 
offered  a  substantial  bribe  if  he  would  accept  a  large 
shipment  which  was  not  up  to  standard.  He  who  offered 
the  bribe  was  shown  the  exit  with  the  utmost  haste. 

There  was  a  great  amount  of  sickness  at  Chickamauga  j 
much  typhoid  fever.  An  examining  board  was  sent  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  sick- 
ness, and  Father  testified  before  this  board  of  inquiry 
that  he  had  predicted  this  trouble  because  the  volunteer 
troops  did  not  know  how  to  be  sanitary  and  would  not 
obey  the  sanitation  laws.  The  board  asked  to  whom  he 
had  predicted  this,  and  he  stated  he  had  predicted  it  to 
his  wife.  The  board  then  asked  if  he  could  produce  the 
letter  in  which  he  had  aired  his  views.  Mother  had 
saved  the  letter,  and  so  it  was  found  and  read  before 
the  board.  It  was  signed  "G.  B.  Bear,"  as  Mother  was 
in  the  habit  of  sometimes  referring  to  Father  jokingly 
as  "a  great  big  bear."  Read  aloud  and  explained,  this 
provided  the  board  with  a  hearty  laugh  but  proved  the 
point  Father  had  made. 

Father  had  invested  a  little  money  in  a  mine  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and,  while  stationed  at  Chicka- 
mauga Park,  my  parents  made  a  trip  to  see  this  mine, 
which  was  located  right  in  the  country  of  the  Virginia 
mountain  folk.  They  stayed  with  a  family  who  lived 
near  the  mine.  Regular  mountaineers  they  were,  and 
they  raised  all  that  they  ate.  The  women  wore  "mother 
hubbards"  and  sun  bonnets,  and  the  men  blue  jeans. 
They  had  colloquial  expressions  that  were  very  amusing 
— for  instance,  they  referred  to  the  dentist  as  the  "tooth 
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doctor."  Many  of  the  people  living  there  had  never 
seen  a  train.  Their  mail  was  brought  up  to  them  about 
once  a  month. 

As  for  the  mine,  it  turned  out  to  be  decidedly  what 
Mark  Twain  described  as  "a  hole  in  the  ground  owned 
by  a  liar."  So  Father  never  realized  any  benefits  from  it. 

After  the  Chickamauga  detail,  Father  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  to  close  his  accounts.  The  War  Depart- 
ment was  very  pleased  with  his  admirable  work,  and, 
as  reward,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major 
(for  the  duration  of  the  war).  He  was  also  offered  a 
detail  in  the  Commissary  Department,  to  which  he  re- 
plied, laughingly:  "Pm  a  soldier,  and  I  wouldn't  belong 
to  your  'bean  brigade'!"  Shortly  afterward,  my  parents 
were  ordered  to  Cuba. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


JLV  JLoTHER    AND    FATHER    Went 

down  to  Florida  from  Washington,  stopping  for  brief 
holidays  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami.  It  was  a  very 
welcome  change  from  the  snow  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
From  Miami  they  sailed  for  Havana.  It  was  approxi- 
mately a  twenty-four  hour  trip  then.  They  sailed  one 
morning  on  the  Lincoln,  a  small  transport. 

Their  crossing  was  a  very  trying  and  exciting  experi- 
ence, which  nearly  ended  in  tragedy.  In  the  afternoon 
a  storm  struck.  It  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  ship 
ploughed  along  through  the  trough  of  the  waves,  rising 
with  a  huge  wave,  shivering  there  for  a  moment,  and 
then  plunging  to  what  seemed  bottomless  depths.  It 
creaked  and  groaned  so  terribly  in  the  stress  of  the  storm 
that  Mother  felt  sure  it  would  break  in  two.  She  stayed 
below  during  the  melee,  but  Father  remained  on  deck 
as  much  as  possible  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  storm 
and  the  captain's  handling  of  the  ship.  Father  often  said 
he  never  saw  such  a  night.  He  praised  the  captain's  sea- 
manship and  said  he  never  heard  such  swearing,  as  the 
captain  shouted  directions  to  the  crew. 
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The  storm  was  so  terrific  that  waves  were  going  over 
Morro  Castle,  the  old  Spanish  fortress  at  the  entrance 
to  Havana  harbor,  and  no  pilot  boat  could  come  out  to 
meet  the  battered  transport.  However,  it  finally  man- 
aged to  reach  the  harbor  without  this  customary  aid. 
When  they  reached  the  calmer  waters  of  Havana  har- 
bor, Mother  fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and, 
when  she  awakened,  Father  was  standing  beside  her 
with  a  glass  of  port  wine  and  some  crackers. 

My  father  was  to  be  Chief  Commissary  and  Inspector 
General  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  in  Havana. 
The  actual  war  being  over,  the  duties  of  General  Lee's 
division  consisted  of  policing,  establishing  order,  and 
cleaning  up  Havana,  which  was  in  a  terrible  state  from 
lack  of  food  and  from  neglect  and  improper  sanitation. 
The  camp  where  the  officers  and  troops  stayed  was  out- 
side Havana  at  Marianaoj  and  everyone  had  to  live  in 
tents. 

In  those  days  Havana  was  a  very  interesting  city — 
its  customary  native  ways  were  more  or  less  unmolested. 
Mother  and  Father  often  went  into  town  to  browse 
around  and  see  the  sights.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
drives  in  the  world  is  along  the  coast  at  Havana.  It  is 
called  "El  Vedado."  While  in  Havana,  Father  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  famous  establish- 
ments where  the  very  best  Cuban  cigars  were  made.  He 
was  given  several  boxes  as  gifts  and  bought  others.  Some 
of  them  he  sent  to  my  grandfather,  who  really  could 
not  smoke  cigars  as  heavy  as  these.  Father,  however,  did 
not  know  this.  It  seems  my  grandmother  just  put  them 
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away,  and  some  months  later  when  Father  was  in 
Omaha,  he  remarked  one  evening  that  he  must  buy  some 
cigars,  and  my  grandmother  said,  "Why,  Jim,  I  have 
those  you  sent  from  Cuba.  They  were  too  strong  for 
Papa  to  smoke."  Father  said  it  was  like  finding  a  gold 
mine. 

While  in  Cuba,  Father  sent  a  parrot  to  Mother's 
young  sister,  Marion  (my  Aunt  Peggy).  It  had  be- 
longed to  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  regiment  in 
Cuba,  and,  as  one  of  the  men  of  that  regiment  was 
returning  to  Omaha,  he  undertook  to  deliver  the  bird — 
walking  right  into  the  bank  to  leave  it  with  my  aston- 
ished grandfather.  The  parrot  became  a  great  pet  of  the 
family  and  developed  into  quite  a  talker. 

Mother  remembers  seeing  the  masts  of  the  wrecked 
battleship  Maine  in  Havana  harbor.  Several  warships  of 
our  fleet  remained  in  the  harbor  for  purpose  of  protec- 
tion. On  one  of  them,  the  battleship  Texas,  a  ball  was 
given  for  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  and  their  wives. 
It  was  a  very  gala  affair.  However,  one  of  the  things 
which  amused  the  Americans  was  the  pompous  air  of  the 
little  Cuban  officers  who  attended,  all  decked  out  in 
their  oversized  uniforms  —  and  almost  every  one  of 
them  a  general ! 

Although  the  Army  was  working  to  stamp  out  yellow 
fever,  the  disease  had  become  so  prevalent  by  spring 
that  the  Florida  ports  were  going  to  quarantine  against 
ships  coming  in  from  Cuba.  New  York  was  to  be  the 
only  port  remaining  open.  So  Father  thought  Mother 
had  better  go  back  while  she  could  get  into  Florida, 
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because  the  chances  were  that  New  York,  too,  would 
close  as  the  situation  grew  worse.  As  Father  would  soon 
have  to  go  to  Washington  to  settle  his  accounts  and  was 
due  for  change  of  station,  it  was  agreed  that  Mother 
should  go  there  and  wait  for  him.  Soon,  therefore,  she 
left  for  Tampa,  Florida,  and  on  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
There  she  boarded  with  an  old  Army  friend,  Mrs. 
Rowell,  whose  husband  had  been  the  first  American 
officer  killed  in  Cuba.  She  stayed  there  about  six  weeks 
until  Father  came  and  joined  her  and  settled  his  affairs 
with  the  Government.  (As  Chief  Commissary  he  was 
accountable  for  a  great  deal.)  While  in  Washington, 
Mother  and  Father  spent  a  week  end  with  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  George  Goethals  at  West  Point.  (Goethals,  later 
the  builder  of  the  Panama  Canal,  had  been  Chief  Engi- 
neer on  the  staff  of  General  Brooke,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Chickamauga.  Father  and  Goethals,  friends 
since  their  days  as  second  lieutenants,  had  enjoyed  being 
stationed  together.  They  had  parted  company  when 
Father  was  ordered  to  Cuba  and  Goethals  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Later,  Goethals  was  ordered  to  duty  at  West 
Point.) 

Shortly  thereafter,  Father  was  assigned  to  serve  with 
the  Thirteenth  Infantry  in  the  faraway  Philippine 
Islands. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


JL  V  JLoTHER  AND  FATHER  left  f  OF 

the  west  coast,  stopping  for  a  few  days  with  Mother's 
family  in  Omaha.  Mother  could  not  accompany  Father 
to  the  Philippines  because  those  were  the  days  of  the 
insurrection,  and  no  women  could  go  on  the  transports. 
In  San  Francisco,  they  stayed  about  three  days  at  the 
Occidental  Hotel  (which  was  Army  headquarters)  be- 
fore the  transport  was  due  to  sail.  There  they  attended 
to  Father's  baggage  and  made  purchases  of  various 
things  he  would  need.  It  was  November  and  Mother's 
first  visit  to  California.  She  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  scenery.  During  their  brief  stay,  she  and  Father  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Presidio,  and  Mother, 
thinking  it  very  beautiful,  remarked:  "Oh,  do  you  sup- 
pose we  could  ever  be  stationed  here?"  Father  replied: 
"No,  it's  an  artillery  post."  However,  as  it  happened, 
the  Presidio  was  later  made  a  brigade  post  with  infantry 
and  cavalry  as  well  as  artillery.  And  Mother's  wishes 
more  than  came  true:  she  and  Father  were  stationed 
there  three  times — and  I  was  born  there. 

Father  sailed  on  the  transport  Sumner.    Seeing  a 
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transport  sail  is  an  experience.  I  saw  the  Grant  sail  from 
Fort  Mason  one  beautiful  spring  morning  in  1936, 
packed  with  troops  and  excited  Army  families  going  off 
to  island  duty.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  stirring  sight. 
I  paralleled  her  course  by  land  as  she  travelled,  in 
stately  fashion,  under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  out  the 
Gate,  and  onto  the  sea,  until,  from  the  Cliff  House  in 
the  afternoon,  she  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon. 
A  sailing  can  be  thrilling  and  joyous,  too,  if  families  do 
not  have  to  be  separated  and  no  troublesome  clouds  hang 
in  the  sky.  But  Mother  says  she  will  never  forget  the 
sight  of  the  Sumner  sailing  out  the  Golden  Gate — and 
to  war.  In  her  case,  it  was  far  from  pleasant. 

My  father's  troops  were  stationed  in  northern  Luzon 
in  the  small  "barrios,"  or  towns,  of  San  Nicolas  and 
Asingan.  The  service  was  very  dangerous  as  the  Ameri- 
can forces  were  trying  to  capture  Aguinaldo,  leader  of 
the  insurrection,  and  the  Filipinos  were  fighting  a  guer- 
rilla type  of  warfare.  (Aguinaldo  had  fought  the  Span- 
iards for  two  years  before  the  war.  However,  just  before 
Dewey's  victory,  the  Spanish  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Aguinaldo  and  paid  him  money  to  leave  the  country. 
In  Hong  Kong  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation 
of  Manila,  he  desired  to  return  to  the  islands  and 
organize  an  army  to  cooperate  with  our  forces,  as  the 
revolutionists  had  done  in  Cuba.  He  offered  his  aid  and 
was  told  to  come  to  Manila.  Dewey,  however,  could 
make  no  promises  regarding  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  Aguinaldo's  real  ambition  j  whereupon  the 
latter  proceeded  to  establish  a  revolutionary  govern- 
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merit,  which  was  not  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
Denied  both  the  glory  of  participation  in  the  Spanish 
surrender  and  the  right  to  enter  Manila,  Aguinaldo, 
unable  to  sacrifice  personal  ambition,  and  his  insurgents, 
feeling  they  would  forever  lose  the  right  of  independ- 
ence if  they  accepted  our  government,  continued  to 
resist,  despite  the  efforts  of  Admiral  Dewey,  General 
Merritt,  the  military  governor,  General  Otis,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  General  Anderson  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion. Soon  the  insurgent  army  was  in  possession  of  most 
of  Luzon.  When  they  attempted  to  enter  Manila,  in 
spite  of  orders  from  Washington  that  there  should  be 
no  joint  occupation,  open  hostilities  began.) 

One  had  to  be  on  guard  every  moment  against  treach- 
ery. A  rather  amusing  incident,  which  might  have  ended 
in  trouble,  occurred  one  day  when  Father  was  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  the  nipa-grass  shack,  where  he  had  his 
quarters.  He  noticed  two  Filipino  women  coming  down 
the  road  carrying  on  their  heads  large  bundles  of  cloth- 
ing. A  dog  was  following  them,  and  suddenly  one  of 
the  women  stooped,  picked  up  a  stone,  and  threw  it  at 
the  dog,  hitting  him  a  hard  blow.  Father  said  to  him- 
self: "No  woman  ever  threw  a  stone  like  that."  He  sent 
out  the  guard  to  bring  in  the  "women" — who  turned  out 
to  be  men — and  in  their  bundles  were  bolo  knives  and 
some  ammunition.  (Bolos  are  knives  of  various  shapes 
and  lengths,  used  by  the  Filipinos.) 

The  American  outposts  were  being  harassed  and 
attacked  by  the  insurrectos  most  every  night.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  Father  declared  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
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go  out  after  them,  rather  than  just  fighting  them  off. 
The  American  troops,  therefore,  set  out  one  morning 
and,  as  Father  said,  "put  the  fear  of  God"  into  the  insur- 
rectos.  The  outposts  were  never  seriously  bothered  after 
that. 

Army  officers  and  soldiers  were  being  killed  every  day 
in  the  islands.  Casualty  lists  were  published  in  the 
papers  every  day,  and  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Hughes 
(a  very  kindly  gentleman),  used  to  go  downstairs  early 
each  morning  to  look  over  the  casualty  list  before 
Mother  awoke. 

One  day  Mother  had  quite  a  terrifying  experience: 
Looking  out  from  the  window,  she  saw  a  telegraph  boy 
coming  down  the  street  hunting  a  house  number.  Sud- 
denly she  knew,  intuitively,  that  the  message  was  for 
her.  Sure  enough,  the  boy  came  to  their  door.  She  was 
certain  it  was  a  notification  from  the  War  Department 
announcing  Father's  death.  The  bell  rang.  Both  Mother 
and  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Hughes,  went  to  the  door. 
Mother  took  the  telegram  and  stood,  petrified,  unable  to 
open  it.  Finally  she  summoned  her  courage,  and  what  a 
wonderful  relief  she  experienced!  Could  she  believe 
these  words  which  said:  "Am  sailing  for  home.  Wounded 
in  the  knee.  Meet  me  in  San  Francisco  July  first. 
Murray." 

Aunt  Peggy  accompanied  Mother  on  the  trip  west  to 
meet  Father.  They  stayed  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  and 
enjoyed  San  Francisco  a  few  days  before  the  transport 
arrived.  One  morning  about  six  o'clock  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  they  were  informed  that  the 
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transport  was  coming  in.  Mother  and  Aunt  Peggy 
dressed,  had  breakfast,  and  went  to  watch  the  transport 
dock  (usually  a  slow  process). 

Father  looked  badly  on  his  arrival.  He  was  very  thin, 
weighing  only  135  pounds.  He  had  been  wounded  in  a 
battle  against  a  Filipino  commander  named  Cavastani 
and  had  been  in  a  field  hospital  in  northern  Luzon. 
When  they  could  not  do  any  more  for  him  there,  he 
was  sent  down  to  the  Manila  hospital.  While  he  was 
there,  an  earthquake  was  visited  upon  the  island.  How- 
ever, the  damage  was  slight.  At  Manila  his  knee  became 
stiff,  and,  being  given  practically  no  hope  of  recovery, 
he  was  ordered  home  to  the  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
hospital.  It  was  July,  and  as  he  was  too  weak  to  go  right 
down  into  the  heat  of  Arkansas,  he  and  Mother  enjoyed 
a  month's  trip,  first  spending  a  few  days  with  the  family 
in  Omaha,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  First,  however,  Mother,  Father, 
and  Aunt  Peggy  spent  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco  and 
had  fun  making  excursions  around  town,  to  the  Presidio 
and  to  the  beach,  and  visiting  with  my  mother's  aunt 
Alda,  then  Mrs.  Knight-White.  (My  grandmother's 
youngest  sister,  she  had  married  an  Englishman  and 
gone  to  San  Francisco  to  make  her  home.  Many  years 
later,  when  Father  retired  and  we  came  to  the  Bay  area 
to  live,  she  was  close  to  us  for  many  years ;  and  her  love 
and  stimulating  company  is  one  of  the  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  my  youth.) 
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CHAPTER  Six 


A, 


.FTER  leaving  Omaha,  Mother 
and  Father  proceeded  to  Yellowstone  Park.  At  that  par- 
ticular time,  it  was  under  military  control,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  Father  knew  the  commanding  officer  very 
well.  He  gave  my  parents  a  covered  buckboard  and  a 
driver,  and  they  toured  the  park,  stopping  at  the  vari- 
ous hotels — Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Lake  Hotel,  Grand 
Canyon  Hotel,  and  Old  Faithful  Inn.  Those  were  the 
good  old  days  when  such  things  could  be  done.  They 
viewed  all  the  sights  and  scenic  points  of  Yellowstone 
and  several  geysers  off  the  travelled  roads  which  the 
tourist  does  not  see.  Their  guide  was  an  old  park  scout 
who  knew  every  corner  of  the  Yellowstone  country. 

One  day  he  took  them  to  see  an  old  geyser  which, 
according  to  rumor,  was  soon  going  to  play.  It  was  off 
the  beaten  track  and  very  picturesque  —  like  a  cone- 
shaped  fountain  —  and  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet  around 
it  lay  a  great  quantity  of  "geyser  eggs."  Naturally,  the 
visitors  stood  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  party  had 
taken  lunch  with  them  in  preparation  for  a  considerable 
wait.  After  a  while  there  began  an  ominous  boiling  and 
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rumbling.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  noise,  and  the 
geyser  burst  forth  like  a  shot  out  of  a  cannon! 

After  their  Yellowstone  tour,  my  parents  spent  a  few 
days  in  Omaha  before  going  south.  In  Hot  Springs 
they  stayed  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gaines,  who  lived  right 
across  the  street  from  the  hospital.  The  Army-Navy 
hospital  is  built  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  from  which 
many  mineral  springs  flow.  The  water  contains  radium 
and  has  accomplished  remarkable  cures  because  of  its 
properties.  Prices  of  baths  and  treatments  in  the  bath 
houses  are  government  regulated,  as  the  mountain  is 
government  owned.  Naturally  Hot  Springs  was  quite  a 
lively  resort  town,  with  many  gambling  clubs  and  a 
racetrack ;  furthermore,  it  was  winter  headquarters  for 
some  of  the  Eastern  baseball  teams. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gaines  were  a  very  interesting  Southern 
couple.  He  had  been  a  doctor  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
Their  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Yankees.  In  their  hour  of 
peril,  Mrs.  Gaines  had  taken  their  five  children  and 
fifteen  slaves  and  had  gone  to  a  cabin  which  they  owned 
in  the  country  and  remained  there  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  She  told  many  exciting  tales  of  how  they  hid 
away,  raised  their  own  crops,  spun  their  own  cloth,  and 
existed,  amid  many  privations,  until  the  war  ended.  The 
Negro  butler  at  their  home  in  Hot  Springs  was  the  son 
of  one  of  their  former  slaves. 

Father  took  treatments,  and  in  four  months  his  knee 
was  well.  After  he  could  again  walk  satisfactorily,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to  take 
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command  of  a  convalescent  company  of  volunteers  and 
other  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  back  just  as  he,  and  to 
await  the  arrival  from  the  Philippines  of  his  regiment, 
the  Eighteenth  Infantry,  to  which  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred in  the  islands. 

Father  was  extremely  popular  as  company  comman- 
der of  Convalescent  Company  Number  3,  and  the  troops 
were  very  attached  to  him.  The  work  consisted  mainly 
of  light  duty  and  recuperation  activities.  While  at  the 
Presidio,  Father  was  ordered  to  take  a  detachment  of 
troops  to  Boise  Barracks,  Idaho,  for  temporary  duty. 
Cavalry  troops,  which  had  been  there,  had  been  ordered 
to  the  Philippines.  Before  he  left  for  his  new  station, 
however,  he  was  accorded  a  notable  honor:  On  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  in  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, the  convalescent  company  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  silver  loving  cup  engraved: 

To 
CAPTAIN  JAMES  M.  ARRASMITH 

1  STH  U.  S.  INFANTRY 

PRESIDIO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

FEBRUARY  14,  1901 

A  TOKEN  OF  THE 

GRATITUDE  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

OF  THE  MEMBERS  AND  EX-MEMBERS 

OF  CONVALESCENT  COMPANY  NUMBER  3. 

The  St.  Patrick's  Day  before  they  left  for  Boise  was 
a  beautiful  day,  and  Father  proposed  a  jaunt:  "They 
say  the  blossoms  over  across  the  Bay  are  quite  a  sight. 
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Let's  go  over  and  see  them."  They  took  the  ferry  across 
the  Bay,  then  the  train  out  through  San  Leandro  and  on 
to  Hayward,  where  they  had  lunch  at  an  hotel  built  high 
on  a  hill  where  the  view  was  very  pretty,  especially  as 
the  countryside  was  one  mass  of  blossoms.  Little  did 
they  dream,  then,  that  some  day  their  home  would  be 
in  the  heart  of  this  cherry  blossom  country. 

The  day  the  order  to  go  to  Boise  arrived,  my  parents 
had  gone  to  the  races  at  the  famous  old  Ingleside  Race 
Track.  On  reaching  home  at  dinner  time,  they  were  met 
by  their  maid,  who  told  Father  that  the  commanding 
officer,  General  Shaf  ter,  wanted  to  see  him.  The  general 
told  Father  that  he  was  to  leave  the  next  day  for  Boise. 
So  all  night  long,  while  Father  was  arranging  for  the 
troops'  departure,  a  detachment  of  men  from  the  Quar- 
termaster Department  helped  Mother  pack  the  house- 
hold belongings,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  off 
for  their  new  station. 

Mother  remembers  Boise  as  a  very  delightful  station. 
Guard  and  patrol  duty  were  the  principal  functions  per- 
formed by  Father's  troops.  While  there,  my  parents 
met  the  popular  humorist  and  writer,  Irvin  S.  Cobb, 
who  was  visiting  friends  in  Boise.  Father  remained  there 
as  commanding  officer  from  March  until  November, 
1901,  when  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  islands.  Then  Father  was  ordered 
to  rejoin  it. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


JL  v  Jlv  parents  went  to  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell  at  Cheyenne  in  November,  1901.  After  they  had 
been  there  several  months,  Father  went  to  Omaha  and 
brought  Aunt  Peggy  back  to  Fort  Russell  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  summer.  She  had  a  glorious  time  as 
she  was  a  beautiful  girl  and  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  while  at  the  post,  especially  from  the  bachelor 
contingent.  One  of  these  young  officers,  Lieut.  William 
Alfonte,  became  a  lifelong  friend  of  my  parents.  Dur- 
ing Aunt  Peggy's  stay,  Father,  an  expert  horseman, 
taught  her  to  ride;  and  thus  they  enjoyed  many  outings 
to  the  nearby  ranches.  She  was  only  fifteen  and  not 
allowed  to  ride  unchaperonedj  but,  as  the  young  officers 
were  anxious  for  her  company,  the  question:  "Would 
you  like  to  take  a  ride  this  afternoon,  Captain?"  became 
quite  a  stock  remark,  and  Father  had  more  than  his  share 
of  horseback  riding  in  the  company  of  young  officers. 
Aunt  Peggy  celebrated  her  sixteenth  birthday  in  August. 
Mother  and  Father  gave  her  a  party  and  invited  the 
young  setj  and  Father  filled  his  loving  cup  with  cham- 
pagne, and  everyone  drank  Aunt  Peggy's  health. 
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It  was  while  they  were  at  Cheyenne  that  Father 
bought  the  mare,  Flossie,  for  Mother.  He  purchased 
her  from  a  Mr.  Van  Tassel,  one  of  the  greatest  stock 
men  in  Wyoming.  Flossie  was  a  beautiful  black  horse ; 
a  fine,  well-built,  sensitive  thoroughbred.  Three  of  her 
hoofs  were  white  and  the  fourth  black.  She  had  a  certain 
gait  (something  between  a  walk  and  a  trot)  called 
"singlefoot,"  which  was  particularly  pleasant,  and 
Mother  says  that  riding  her  was  "as  easy  as  sitting  in  a 
rocking  chair."  Father  usually  rode  her  in  parades,  for 
she  had  a  wonderful  way  of  stepping  in  time  to  the 
music.  In  the  stable,  she  had  to  be  kept  in  a  box  stall, 
for  she  could  untie  any  halter  knot  and  would  roam 
about  the  stable  and  steal  grain. 

In  the  fall  of  1902,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  for  maneuvers,  whereupon  Mother  and 
Aunt  Peggy  went  back  to  Omaha,  where  Mother  herself 
stayed  on  for  a  short  visit. 

My  parents  spent  the  following  winter  at  Fort  Rus- 
sell— often  called  "D.A.M."  Russell  by  the  Army. 
The  climate  is,  of  course,  very  severe.  They  were 
snowed  in  for  days  at  a  time.  The  deep  snow  drifted 
up  over  the  steps  and  porches,  and,  packed  by  the  wind 
and  frozen  by  the  bitter  cold,  it  became  so  hard  that  one 
could  walk  right  out  over  it  to  where  the  walks  were 
cleared.  The  saying  that  there  are  only  two  seasons 
there:  July  and  August — and  then  winter — is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  Mother  remembers  the  wind  usually 
blowing  so  hard  and  constantly  that  the  trees  all  bent  in 
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one  direction,  and  gravel  blew  against  the  houses  and 
fences  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  painted. 

In  the  middle  of  the  winter,  the  Eighteenth  Infantry 
again  received  orders  for  Philippine  duty.  Father  sug- 
gested that  he  and  Mother  take  a  two  months'  leave, 
which  was  due  him,  and  join  the  regiment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  sailing  date.  They  came  to  the  coast  and 
spent  most  of  their  time  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  from 
which  vantage  point  they  enjoyed  the  sights  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  city.  In  March,  with  hopes  of  seeing  southern 
California,  they  made  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  but  ran  into 
rains  and  got  out  just  before  the  floods,  having  accom- 
plished little  of  what  they  had  intended. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


T 

JLn 


,  HE  transport  Sheridan  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  April  1,  1903,  bound  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  On  board  was  the  entire  regiment. 
The  voyage  would  take  approximately  a  month,  and 
would  be,  in  most  respects,  a  very  enjoyable  experience, 
for  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  the  camaraderie  in  those 
days  in  the  Army  were  quite  unique. 

Everyone  had  to  be  vaccinated  before  sailing,  because 
smallpox  was  so  prevalent  in  the  islands.  The  cabins  on 
board  the  Sheridan  were  very  comfortable,  and  there 
was  a  large  recreation  room,  where  card  tables  were  pro- 
vided for  those  who  wished  to  play  bridge  and  there  was 
quite  a  good  collection  of  books  to  read.  Every  night 
before  retiring,  nearly  everyone  adjourned  to  the  dining 
salon,  where  sandwiches,  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  were  served. 
The  band  gave  concerts  on  deck,  and  often  there  was 
dancing.  Mother  stood  her  first  long  sea  voyage  well, 
aside  from  feeling  a  bit  squeamish  as  the  ship  passed 
over  the  bar,  outside  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Sheridan  coaled  at  Honolulu,  and  as  it  approached 
the  dock,  native  boys,  completely  at  home  in  the  water, 
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swam  about  the  ship,  climbed  over  it,  and  would  dive 
deep  into  the  clear  water  for  coins  thrown  overboard. 
As  the  ship  docked,  the  passengers  were  welcomed  by  an 
Hawaiian  band,  and  there  was  a  profusion  of  leis.  This 
was  the  usual  greeting  when  a  transport  came  into  port. 
The  boat  remained  there  three  days,  and  of  course 
Mother  and  Father  saw  as  much  as  they  could  of  the 
city,  the  beach,  and  points  of  interest,  all  of  which  they 
found  very  beautiful  j  especially  Mother,  it  being  her 
first  visit.  One  of  the  fascinating  elements  of  the  Hono- 
lulu atmosphere  was  the  music,  so  romantic  and  different. 
Groups  of  Hawaiians,  with  their  ukuleles  and  guitars, 
would  congregate  on  the  street  cars,  or  most  anywhere 
in  the  open,  such  as  the  hotel  grounds  or  beach,  and  play 
and  sing  their  soft  native  melodies. 

The  next  stop  was  Guam,  in  mid-Pacific.  This  little 
island,  scarcely  thirty  miles  long  and  less  than  eight 
miles  in  width,  is  a  tropical  garden  spot,  with  its  lush 
and  decorative  vegetation  j  and  surrounding  the  island 
and  in  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  coral  reefs  show  blue 
and  pink  and  heliotrope  as  the  waves  wash  over  them. 

The  officers  and  their  wives  had  to  go  ashore  in  row- 
boats,  as  transports  had  to  anchor  some  distance  off  the 
island  because  of  the  dangerous  reefs  lying  about.  The 
officers  were  entertained  at  the  club  and  their  wives 
honored  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Potts,  wife  of  the  naval 
commander  there.  Later  they  were  all  entertained  at  a 
dinner  and  dance  at  the  home  of  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Potts.  Visitors  of  such  note  were  so  rare  that  their  arrival 
called  for  quite  a  celebration.  Little  did  they  dream, 
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then,  that  this  happy  and  beautiful  island  would  some 
day  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Japanese. 

When  the  transport  arrived  in  Manila  Bay,  the  resi- 
dent quartermaster  came  out  in  a  launch  and  read  the 
orders  as  to  where  the  different  officers  and  their  families 
were  to  go.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  three  different 
stations  in  the  southern  islands:  Tacloban,  on  the  island 
of  Leytej  Ormoc,  on  the  island  of  Leytej  and  Cebu,  on 
the  island  of  Cebu.  (Strange  indeed  for  someone  who 
has  known  and  lived  in  these  places  to  think  of  them, 
today,  as  overrun  or  destroyed.)  Fortunately,  Mother 
and  Father  were  ordered  to  Tacloban,  for  that  was  where 
headquarters  battalion  (Colonel  and  staff  and  band)  was 
to  be  stationed  j  and  thus  they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
dances,  parades,  band  concerts — blessings  indeed,  which 
made  more  endurable  their  pioneering  life  in  this  new 
and  somewhat  lost  world  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. After  about  three  days  at  Manila,  the  regiment 
boarded  a  smaller  inter-island  transport,  the  Kilpatrick, 
which  carried  them  to  the  three  stations. 

Coming  into  Tacloban  was  indeed  like  gazing  upon 
an  artificial  setting,  according  to  Mother.  The  little 
town,  consisting  principally  of  nipa  shacks  (nipa  is  a 
coarse,  thick  grass)  was  clustered  beside  the  shore.  Its 
quaint  streets  were  lined  with  banana  and  cocoanut  trees. 

The  Eleventh  Infantry,  being  relieved  at  Tacloban, 
had  occupied  nipa  houses  around  town,  and  the  officers' 
families  of  the  Eighteenth  had  to  occupy  these  until  the 
soldiers  had  cleared  ground  and  built  quarters.  Clearing 
away  the  underbrush  was  difficult  and  also  dangerous 
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because  of  the  many  insects,  such  as  tarantulas  and  centi- 
pedes. When  the  eggs  of  the  latter  were  broken  in  the 
process,  seemingly  dozens  of  little  centipedes  would  run 
out.  When  the  post  was  completed,  it  had  a  truly  beauti- 
ful setting  right  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  with  a  view 
looking  across  the  Straits  of  San  Juanico  to  the  island  of 
Samar. 

While  at  Tacloban,  Father  had  to  go  by  launch  to  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Samar  called  Catbalogan. 
He  went  in  order  to  pay  a  detachment  of  troops  there 
and  took  Mother  with  him.  It  so  happened  that  the 
Catholic  priests  thereabouts  had  been  charging  high  fees 
for  performing  marriage.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
natives  dispensed  with  the  ceremony.  So  the  popular 
minister  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Chaplain  Axton, 
went  along  and  sent  word  he  would  marry  them  without 
cost.  It  was  a  most  amusing  sight,  for  about  thirty-five 
couples  stood  in  a  circle  (some  had  their  children  with 
them)  and  were  married  in  one  ceremony.  Several  of 
them  were  Chinese  with  Filipino  wives.  Afterward,  the 
couples  showered  Chaplain  Axton  with  many  gifts, 
among  them  a  pair  of  brass  candlesticks,  which  he  gave 
to  Mother. 

In  the  islands,  the  climate  during  the  spring  months 
is  very  hot.  Summer  brings  the  heavy  rains,  and  some- 
times typhoons.  Late  fall  and  winter  are  more  pleasant. 
Living  in  Tacloban  was  very  difficult,  not  only  because 
of  the  primitive  condition  of  the  island  and  its  way  of 
life,  but  because  the  Americans  did  not  dare  eat  any 
fresh  vegetables  raised  there,  for  fear  of  insects  and 
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disease.  Furthermore,  all  water  had  to  be  boiled  because 
of  the  danger  of  cholera,  and  one  had  to  sleep  under 
mosquito  netting. 

About  once  a  month  a  transport  would  bring  a  supply 
of  fresh  meat  and  fruit,  which  was  divided  among  the 
officers  and  had  to  last  until  the  next  transport.  The  bat- 
talion found  it  trying  to  have  the  mail  service  only  at 
intervals  of  several  weeks,  and  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
boat  caused  great  joy  and  excitement.  There  were  three 
Spanish  boats  which  stopped  regularly  at  Tacloban,  and 
their  names  were,  at  least  to  Americans,  very  unusual. 
They  were  the  Ascension,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ib'idan.  The  latter  was  promptly  nicknamed  the  "I'll  be 
damned." 

Life  at  Tacloban  was,  of  course,  largely  humdrum, 
and  Mother  tells  me  endless  days  were  spent  in  the 
same  old  rather  uneventful  way.  (The  insurrection  over 
and  armed  resistance  at  an  end  save  in  Mindanao,  the 
civil  government,  under  Governor  Taft,  and  later 
Governor  Wright,  was  undertaking  to  improve  the 
administration,  develop  the  islands,  and  prepare  the 
Filipinos  for  eventual  self  government. )  For  the  troops, 
the  early  mornings  were  usually  reserved  for  practice 
drills  and  any  strenuous  part  of  the  routine,  and  most 
outside  activity  of  such  nature  was  over  by  about  9:00 
o'clock,  when  the  intense  heat  began  to  set  in.  Everyone 
took  a  siesta  in  the  afternoon  and  endeavored  to  stay  out 
of  the  sun.  "Retreat,"  held  late  in  the  afternoon,  found 
the  air  cooler  j  and  everyone  enjoyed  getting  out,  for  the 
evenings  were  lovely  and  the  moonlight  almost  as  bright 
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as  day.  Fireflies  danced  in  the  trees;  and  native  fisher- 
men would  go  out  on  the  quiet  waters  in  their  little  boats, 
called  "barotas,"  and  spear  fish. 

One  particular  high  light  which  relieved  the  sameness 
was  a  ten-day  inter-island  cruise  taken  by  Mother  and 
Father,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Murray,  Lieutenant  Heron, 
and  a  Miss  Marian  Ross,  who  was  visiting  at  Tacloban. 
They  travelled  on  a  small  transport,  used  mainly  for 
carrying  supplies  to  island  posts,  camps,  and  stations. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  stops  on  their  trip  was  the 
little  town  of  Jolo,  just  six  degrees  from  the  equator,  on 
the  island  of  Mindanao.  Mother  describes  it  as  looking 
just  like  a  comic  opera  setting — a  quaint  little  walled 
city  with  a  central  plaza,  and  all  through  the  plaza  grew 
the  beautiful,  flaming-red  "fire  trees."  The  water  just 
off  Jolo  is  one  of  the  great  deeps  of  the  world — very 
blue  and  clear — and,  looking  into  it,  one  can  view  many 
kinds  of  tropical  sea  life,  such  as  the  renowned  "sea 
horses." 

Jolo  was  a  very  dangerous  place  because  the  chiefs  of 
the  wild  Moro  tribes  of  Mindanao  were  continually 
coming  into  town  and  making  trouble,  so  there  had  to  be 
an  armed  guard  present  all  the  time.  These  Moros  are 
Mohammedans  and  believe  they  will  go  straight  to  the 
"happy  hunting  ground"  if  they  die  killing  a  Christian ; 
and  often  they  would  go  "hui  mentado"  (crazy  in  the 
head)  and  would  rush  down  the  streets  brandishing  their 
bolo  knives  wildly.  It  happened  that  the  day  my  parents 
were  walking  in  the  town  of  Jolo,  the  fanatical  cry  of 
one  of  these  crazed  Moros  was  heard,  far  down  the 
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street — whereupon  everyone  ran  to  the  nearest  place  of 
hiding  and  locked  all  doors  and  windows.  Mother  and 
Father  ducked  into  a  Chinese  shop,  and  there  they  re- 
mained until  the  danger  was  past.  Several  brief  but 
enjoyable  stopovers  of  a  day's  time  or  so  were  made  at 
various  other  ports,  and  it  afforded  the  party  many 
opportunities  to  see  Army  friends  stationed  there. 

While  at  Tacloban,  Mother  and  Father  went  through 
a  siege  of  dengue  fever,  which  spread,  as  an  epidemic, 
through  the  entire  regiment.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant 
ailment.  The  patient  feels  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  is 
coming,  his  whole  body  aches,  and  he  is  left  very  weak. 
Mother  and  Father  were  taken  ill  the  same  morning. 
The  Army  doctor  prescribed  for  them,  and,  as  part  of 
the  program,  they  had  to  live  for  about  three  weeks  on 
a  diet  of  malted  milk  and  chandis  (a  very  delicious 
Spanish  champagne).  Both  patients  admitted  this  was 
not  an  overly  difficult  prescription  to  take. 

There  was  great  joy  one  beautiful  moonlight  night 
when  a  cable  message  reached  Tacloban,  revealing  that 
the  Eighteenth  Infantry  was  to  sail  soon  for  home  and 
station  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Everyone  in  the 
post  gathered  to  discuss  the  news  and  rejoice  in  the 
happiness  that  they  were  to  go  to  such  a  fine  post  as 
Leavenworth.  Finally,  Father  made  everyone  laugh  by 
remarking:  "Pm  not  sure  Pm  happy  about  it.  I  was 
stationed  there  as  a  bachelor,  and  Pm  only  hoping  all 
my  'trails'  have  grown  over  now  that  Pm  going  back  as 
a  married  man!" 

Returning  to  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines, 
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the  transport  coaled  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  where  a  three- 
day  stopover  was  made.  Mother  and  Father  had  fun 
shopping  there  and  brought  home  a  steamer  trunk  full 
of  gifts  for  the  family  in  Omaha.  The  transport  also 
stopped  for  two  days  at  Honolulu,  after  weathering  a 
severe  storm  in  which  the  transport  rolled  for  eleven 
days  in  a  relentless  sea  that  made  the  ship  almost  unin- 
habitable— furniture  and  luggage  slid  about  the  cabins, 
dishes  crashed  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and 
bruised  passengers  lost  their  appetites — while  the  ship 
often  lurched  to  such  perilous  angles  that  the  captain 
afterward  admitted  he  had  feared  she  might  capsize, 
if  an  untimely  wave  had  happened  to  strike. 

Living  in  Tacloban  for  a  period  of  two  years  without 
fresh  cream  and  other  dairy  products  served  to  develop 
quite  a  craving  for  them.  Mother  and  Father  used  to 
sit  on  their  porch  at  Tacloban  and  each  ask  what  the 
other  would  rather  have  to  eat  than  anything  else. 
Mother  would  always  say,  "A  chocolate  ice  cream  soda," 
and  Father  would  usually  choose  an  iced  cantaloupe.  The 
first  thing  Father  did  on  their  arrival  in  Honolulu  was 
to  hustle  Mother  to  a  soda  fountain  for  her  long-awaited 
ice  cream  soda. 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco,  Mother  and  Father  estab- 
lished themselves  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  for  a  two  or 
three  day  stay  before  entraining  for  their  new  station. 
On  reaching  the  Occidental,  Mother  went  to  her  room 
to  rest  while  Father  looked  after  the  luggage.  When 
Father  returned  to  their  room,  he  had  two  large  bunches 
of  violets  for  Mother.  She  has  never  forgotten  how 
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they  delighted  her,  for  flowers  of  that  type  and  fra- 
grance are  entirely  foreign  to  the  islands. 

Father  was  always  famous  in  the  Army  for  his  billiard 
playing.  When  Father  was  a  young  officer,  Mr.  Ives, 
then  champion  billiard  player  of  the  world,  told  Father 
that,  if  he  would  resign  from  the  Army,  he  could  make 
him  world  champion  at  billiards.  Father,  of  course, 
refused  to  do  this.  However,  the  game  was  always  a 
source  of  interest  and  entertainment  to  him.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  his  talent  was  that  his  ability  never 
seemed  to  suffer  through  lack  of  practice.  As  an  example 
of  this,  one  day  while  they  were  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  Father  happened  to  be  playing  billiards  with 
some  friends  in  the  hotel  billiard  room,  when  one  of 
the  amateur  champions  of  the  world  chanced  to  drop  in. 
Some  one  suggested  that  he  and  Father  have  a  game. 
The  confident  amateur  turned  to  Father  and  asked: 
"What  odds  shall  I  give  you?"  Father,  rather  nettled, 
replied,  "We  needn't  talk  about  odds,"  whereupon  he 
proceeded  to  win  the  game,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  When  it  was  over,  Father's  irritated  opponent 
threw  down  his  cue,  turned  to  Father  and  snapped: 
"You'd  better  go  off  for  another  two  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  then  come  back  and  see  what  you  can  do!" 
The  men  roared  . 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


M. 


.OTHER  believes  that  of  all 
her  different  stations  in  the  service,  she  enjoyed  Leaven- 
worth  the  most.  It  was  a  large  brigade  post,  having 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  When  a  young  lieuten- 
ant, Father  had  attended  the  officers'  school  there. 

My  parents'  quarters,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  were  next 
door  to  those  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Peter  Murray.  Hattie 
Murray  was  Mother's  best  friend  in  the  Army.  The 
post  was  very  gay,  with  much  entertaining  and  many 
interesting  people.  Needless  to  say,  Mother  and  Father 
made  many  new  friends.  One  of  the  officers  on  duty  at 
the  Leavenworth  school  was  today's  world-famous 
Douglas  MacArthur.  He  and  Father  became  very  good 
friends.  My  parents  also  enjoyed  lots  of  horseback  rid- 
ing, as  the  country  roundabout  was  extremely  conducive 
to  that  sport.  There  were  several  bridge  clubs  at  Leaven- 
worth to  which  Mother  and  Father  belonged,  as  they 
both  enjoyed  the  game  and  were  good  players,  especi- 
ally Father,  whom  the  other  officers  called  a  "regular 
card  sharp." 

After  getting  settled  at  the  post,  Father  took  a  week's 
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leave,  and  he  and  Mother  went  to  Omaha  for  a  short 
visit.  They  later  made  arrangements  for  Aunt  Peggy  to 
come  to  Fort  Leavenworth  for  a  visit  j  and,  after  she 
had  been  there  several  weeks,  they  decided  it  would  be 
nice  for  my  grandmother  to  come  down  also,  in  order 
that  she  would  not  be  lonesome.  So  Father  telephoned 
her,  and  she  was  persuaded  to  leave  her  two  bachelor 
sons  and  spend  a  little  time  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He 
said  he  would  go  to  Omaha  and  get  her,  and  he  did. 
Consequently,  he  was  teased  a  great  deal  by  his  fellow 
officers,  who  said  they  had  known  some  foolish  men  in 
their  time,  but  never  one  foolish  enough  actually  to  go 
and  get  his  mother-in-law! 

My  grandmother  enjoyed  her  visit  immensely.  As  a 
young  girl  she  had  visited  her  second  cousin,  Levi 
Wilson,  and  his  family  in  the  town  of  Leavenworth, 
and  she  thus  enjoyed  looking  over  some  of  the  old 
scenes  of  her  girlhood.  The  post  and  the  town  of  Leaven- 
worth run  almost  together,  and  the  sociability  between 
the  townspeople  and  the  Army  people  has  always  been 
outstanding.  In  fact,  so  many  Leavenworth  girls  marry 
officers  at  the  post  that  Fort  Leavenworth  is  known  as 
"the  mother-in-law  of  the  Army." 

While  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  my  father  was 
ordered  to  recruiting  duty  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio, 
a  small,  nice  looking  post  just  at  the  edge  of  the  city  of 
Columbus.  During  his  stay  there,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
a  detachment  of  troops  to  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  He 
returned  to  Ohio  via  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  had  a 
beautiful  trip.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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major  and  ordered  to  join  the  Fifteenth  Infantry  at 
Camp  Keithley  on  the  island  of  Mindanao  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Mother  gave  him  a  stag  party  to  celebrate  his 
promotion.  Everyone  was  sorry  to  see  my  parents  leave, 
and  the  day  before  their  departure,  the  troops  presented 
them  with  a  beautiful  Bohemian  vase.  Mother  and 
Father  left  Columbus  Barracks,  stopping  for  brief  visits 
in  Chicago  and  Omaha  before  going  on  to  San  Francisco 
to  sail. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 


I 


.T  was  only  a  short  time  after 
the  earthquake  when  Mother  and  Father  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  city  was  a  sight  of  stark  ruin — prac- 
tically demolished  as  far  up  as  Van  Ness  Avenue.  With 
my  parents  was  Miss  Katherine  Shields,  who  had  been 
visiting  in  the  States.  Her  family  lived  in  Manila,  and 
Mother  and  Father  were  chaperoning  her  trip  home. 
In  San  Francisco,  the  party  had  to  stay  in  an  improvised 
hotel  that  had  been  made  from  an  old  residence  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  In  their  several  days  before  sailing  time, 
they  purchased  many  articles  which  they  would  need  in 
the  islands:  lamps,  for  instance,  as  there  would  be  no 
electric  lights  at  Keithley. 

They  had  a  very  gay  crossing  on  the  transport  Logan, 
for  among  their  many  friends  on  board  were  Colonel 
McGonigle,  an  old  friend  of  Father's,  and  his  daughter, 
Isabel,  who  was  about  the  same  age  as  Katherine  Shields. 
The  five  of  them  had  great  fun  at  Honolulu  and  also  at 
Guam,  where  they  were  again  entertained  by  Comman- 
der and  Mrs.  Potts. 

It  was  necessary  to  remain  at  Manila  several  days 
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while  awaiting  the  inter-island  boat,  which  would  take 
them  south.  Mindanao  is  the  southernmost  island  in  the 
archipelago,  and  the  Army  camp  at  Keithley  was  high  in 
the  mountains  on  Lake  Lanao.  The  transport,  however, 
docked  at  Camp  Overton  on  the  coast,  and  the  regiment 
was  driven,  in  dougherty  wagons,  eighteen  miles  up  a 
jungle  road  from  Malabang  to  Camp  Keithley.  It  was 
completely  wild  and  picturesque,  with  dense  tropical 
growth  on  each  side,  jabbering  monkeys  swinging 
through  the  trees,  and  colorful  tropical  birds  flying 
about.  Once  they  passed  two  monkeys  sitting  calmly  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  their  arms  around  each  other. 

The  jungle  country  was  also  very  dangerous.  The 
Moros,  fiercest  and  most  warlike  of  all  the  tribes  in  the 
Philippines,  had  never  been  conquered  by  the  American 
troops,  and  martial  law  prevailed  at  all  times.  However, 
a  continual  state  of  war  existed  throughout  Mindanao. 
Many  persons  had  been  murdered  on  the  trail  to  Keith- 
ley.  It  was  the  teamsters  who  brought  supplies  up  to  the 
post  who  finally  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
shot  every  Moro  who  appeared  on  the  trail.  This  put  a 
stop  to  the  guerrilla  warfare,  at  least  as  far  as  the  trail 
was  concerned. 

Lake  Lanao  is  the  source  of  the  Argus  River  which 
flows  down  to  Iligan  Bay  and  into  the  Mindanao  Sea. 
The  post  itself  had  been  a  Spanish  garrison  until  the 
Philippines  were  taken  over  by  our  Government}  and 
when  the  Spaniards  departed,  they  sank  the  three 
launches  which  had  been  on  Lake  Lanao.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  these  launches  was  that  they  had  been 
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carried  up  the  trail  piece  by  piece  and  assembled  on  the 
lake.  The  Americans  raised  the  launches,  repaired  them, 
and  had  them  for  use  on  the  lake. 

The  houses  at  Keithley  were  larger  than  those  at 
Tacloban  and  very  picturesque.  They  were  made  of  the 
thick  and  tough  cogan  grass.  The  natives  tied  bunches 
of  it  together  by  means  of  bamboo  strips,  and  these, 
when  packed  closely  together,  made  a  fairly  good  roof 
and  side  walls  that  would  shed  water.  The  climate,  due 
to  the  altitude,  was  quite  delightful,  and  there  it  was 
possible  to  raise  fresh  vegetables  safely,  while  at  lower 
altitudes  it  was  not. 

On  reaching  Manila,  they  had  heard  that  the  colonel 
of  the  Fifteenth  at  Keithley  had  closed  the  Officers'  Club 
and  would  not  allow  any  liquor  to  be  sold  on  the  post. 
Learning  this,  Mother  had  contacted  the  quartermaster 
of  the  inter-island  boat  which  was  taking  them  to  Keith- 
ley  and  had  him  buy,  at  Zamboanga,  a  barrel  of  pint 
bottles  of  beer  and  a  barrel  of  pint  bottles  of  English 
Bass'  Ale,  and  it  was  put  aboard  with  their  property. 
One  day,  when  Father  had  inquired  casually  what  was 
in  the  barrels,  Mother  passed  it  off — "Oh,  some  of  our 
belongings j  I  can't  remember  just  what."  Whereupon 
the  matter  was  dropped.  When  they  unpacked  at  Keith- 
ley,  however,  great  was  Father's  surprise  and  delight  on 
discovering  what  Mother  had  done  for  him;  and,  when 
the  news  spread,  their  house  became  unusually  popular 
with  the  officers  of  the  post. 

A  general  peace  established,  and  legislative  govern- 
ment functioning  in  the  Philippines,  all  the  islands 
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except  Mindanao  had  quieted  down  to  progressive  ad- 
ministration. Danger  continually  surrounded  Camp 
Keithley,  however,  for  the  Moro  chieftains  had  their 
headquarters  across  Lake  Lanao.  The  troops  of  the 
Fifteenth  Infantry  would  often  have  to  go  across  the 
lake  and  engage  the  Moros  in  battle,  when  they  would 
get  to  killing  and  pillaging.  On  one  of  these  trips, 
Mother's  Filipino  houseboy,  fascinated  with  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  begged  to  go  along  j  so  Father  finally  per- 
mitted him  to  cross  on  the  boat  with  the  troops,  thinking 
he  would  remain  safely  on  board  when  they  landed. 
However,  in  the  thick  of  the  skirmish,  Father  noticed 
the  boy  following  the  troops — and  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
the  gunfire. 

Living  in  this  ominous  atmosphere,  the  troops  natu- 
rally had  to  be  prepared  for  most  any  eventuality,  par- 
ticularly the  threat  of  bolo  rushes.  Therefore,  two 
soldiers  always  mounted  guard  together,  it  being  too 
dangerous  for  one  man  alone.  The  officers  at  Keithley 
never  went  unarmed  when  they  were  outside  their  own 
quarters,  and  after  dark  each  officer  carried  a  lantern. 
It  was  an  odd  sight  at  the  dances,  Mother  says,  to  see 
each  officer  come  in  with  a  pistol  at  his  belt  and  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand.  Obviously,  the  area  of  activity  was 
rather  limited.  The  wife  of  the  post  chaplain  was  a 
famous  botanist,  and  she  and  her  husband  liked  to  go  on 
long  hikes.  Often  they  became  so  engrossed  that  they 
would  wander  far  beyond  the  zone  of  safety,  despite 
the  fact  that  no  one  was  allowed  outside  the  garrison 
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without  a  guard.  On  several  occasions  the  colonel  sent 
a  guard  to  find  them  and  bring  them  in. 

The  Moro  town  near  Keithley  is  named  Maurahui. 
Once  a  week  the  Moros  were  allowed  to  hold  market 
day  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  there.  It  was  indeed  a 
novel  sight,  for  the  natives,  and  the  brassware  and  sarongs 
which  they  displayed,  were  surrounded  by  American 
soldiers  armed  and  ready  for  any  trouble,  such  as  a 
sudden  bolo  attack. 

The  Moros  were  always  eager  for  any  article  of 
American  wearing  apparel  and  would  gladly  trade  their 
wares  for  any  such  article.  Officers  and  their  wives 
usually  attended  these  market  days  in  order  to  procure 
various  articles  and  curios.  The  hand-wrought  brass  was 
very  beautiful.  The  Moros,  in  order  to  go  down  to  the 
coast  from  Maurahui,  had  to  pass  through  the  post,  and 
no  Moro  was  allowed  through  without  a  sentry  behind 
him.  It  was  very  interesting  and  amusing,  according  to 
Mother,  when  a  Moro  "datto"  (or  chief)  passed  through 
the  post,  for  he  always  rode  a  little  pony  harnessed  with 
sleigh  bells.  Beside  the  pony  would  run  a  servant  carry- 
ing a  huge  Chinese  umbrella  to  protect  the  datto  from 
the  sun.  Another  servant  ran  behind,  carrying  a  "buja 
box"  of  brass,  in  which  was  kept  black  betel  nut,  which 
grows  on  the  island,  and  lime  powder.  Chewing  this 
mixture  caused  their  teeth  to  blacken,  and,  according  to 
their  social  theory,  the  blacker  their  teeth,  the  more  im- 
portant and  more  admired  they  were.  Mother  bought 
one  of  these  buja  boxes  at  a  market  day,  and  we  have  it 
at  home.  These  Moro  dattos  dressed  in  the  most  bizzare 
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fashion:  tight-fitting,  gayly-colored  calico  trousers  and 
shirts,  into  which  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  poured. 

Once  when  Mother  and  Father  made  a  brief  journey 
to  Malabang,  where  Father  had  to  serve  on  a  court- 
martial,  Mother  slipped  on  the  bamboo  stairs  of  one  of 
the  houses  and  sprained  her  ankle.  It  kept  her  on 
crutches  for  several  weeks.  When  she  was  able  to  walk 
again,  Father  suggested  a  trip  to  Japan  and  China,  as  he 
had  a  month's  leave  coming  to  him.  Needless  to  say, 
this  plan  was  eagerly  agreed  to  by  his  wife.  So  they 
went  to  Overton  and  boarded  an  inter-island  boat  for 
Manila,  and  from  there  sailed  to  Nagasaki,  Japan.  After 
a  few  days  there,  they  entrained  for  Yokohama,  where 
they  stayed  at  the  Grand  Hotel  and  had  a  splendid  time 
sightseeing.  They  also  made  a  trip  up  to  Tokyo  to  see 
interesting  spots,  including  the  emperor's  elaborate  pal- 
ace. Surrounded  by  a  moat,  it  could  only  be  glimpsed 
from  the  road. 

In  Japan,  it  seemed  strange  to  the  Americans  to  see 
Chinese  in  so  many  positions  requiring  high  integrity. 
Especially  in  the  banks  were  the  Chinese  prevalent,  for 
they  are  very  adept  at  handling  money  and  are  thor- 
oughly trustworthy,  whereas  the  Japanese,  needless  to 
say,  are  not. 

While  on  their  trip  through  Japan,  my  parents  were 
forced  to  stay  over  night  at  a  small  village  called  Ham- 
mamatsu,  for  heavy  rains  had  washed  out  a  bridge.  When 
the  conductor  came  through  the  train  to  announce  that 
the  bridge  was  out,  a  Japanese  man,  in  European  dress, 
acted  as  interpreter,  as  he  spoke  English.  He  recom- 
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mended  to  my  parents  an  inn,  where  he  was  going  to 
stay.  Their  stopover  was  a  most  unique  experience.  They 
rode  from  the  station  in  rickshaws  and  were  followed  by 
curious  onlookers  who  grew  to  a  large  crowd  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  inn.  It  was  a  very  old  inn,  where  few 
Europeans  had  ever  been.  Its  miniature  garden  with 
dwarfed  trees  and  a  tiny  stream  was  typically  Japanese. 
Mother  and  Father  were  required  to  remove  their  shoes 
on  entering  the  inn.  They  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor  at 
night  as  well  as  sit  on  it  during  the  day,  as  there  was  no 
furniture,  save  arm  rests  and  straw  matting.  Their  fel- 
low traveller,  the  "Europeanized"  Jap,  who  occupied 
the  next  room,  reverted  to  type  and  established  himself 
cross-legged  on  the  floor,  complete  with  kimono  and 
cup  of  tea,  in  no  time  at  all.  A  bevy  of  Japanese  maids 
hovered  about  him.  These  girls  were  extremely  curious 
about  Mother  and  Father  and  poked  delicately  through 
all  their  belongings,  amused  and  awed.  Tea  was  served 
continuously.  When  it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night, 
the  maids  burned  a  strong  incense  to  drive  away  mos- 
quitosj  then  they  hung  mosquito  netting  from  the  four 
corners  of  my  parents'  room.  Mother  and  Father  were 
each  provided  with  an  uncomfortable  quilt  (ton)  to 
sleep  on  and  pillows,  which  Father  swore  were  "hewn 
out  of  stone."  When  Mother  and  Father  left,  the  very 
old  lady  who  was  the  owner  gave  Mother  a  pair  of 
Japanese  tea  cups  and  saucers,  which  we  still  have. 

From  Yokohama  they  sailed  on  the  Empress  of  India, 
a  British  mail  boat  bound  for  China.  They  proceeded 
through  the  narrow  and  rocky  Inland  Sea,  a  very  dan- 
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gerous  passage.  The  night  they  went  through  the  pass- 
age it  was  so  foggy  they  could  see  nothing.  Bells  and  fog 
horns  clamored  continually — and  the  ship  plied  its  way 
at  seventeen  knots  an  hour!  This  speed  was  maintained 
because  tardiness  was  penalized.  It  was  a  night  of  terri- 
ble suspense. 

One  of  the  things  they  appreciated  most  on  their 
sojourn  from  the  Philippines  was  the  good  fresh  food. 
After  spending  a  few  days  at  Shanghai,  where  they 
stayed  at  Hotel  Astor  and  "did"  the  town,  they  em- 
barked for  Hong  Kong.  An  interesting  sidelight  on  this 
voyage  was  the  presence  on  board  of  the  new  English 
governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  and 
Lady  Lugard.  When  the  ship  arrived  at  Hong  Kong, 
the  English  troops  gave  their  new  governor  a  colorful 
reception.  All  in  full  dress  regalia — each  regiment  hav- 
ing its  own  special  colors — they  lined  the  dock  and  pre- 
sented arms.  After  the  royal  welcome,  Lord  and  Lady 
Lugard,  dressed  in  most  elaborate  finery,  were  carried  in 
sedan  chairs  to  the  governor's  palace,  which  was  situated 
in  the  hills  back  of  Hong  Kong. 

After  a  few  days  at  Hong  Kong,  my  parents  spent  a 
day  at  Canton  (where  Mother  purchased  linens).  They 
travelled  to  Canton  by  boat  and  saw  the  hundreds  of 
Chinese  junks  crowding  the  river  waters.  Many  of  them 
had  bizarre  headpieces,  and  had  eyes  painted  on  them. 
They  were  teeming  with  life — part  of  China's  huge 
population  of  river-dwellers,  who  live  their  lives  on 
these  boats.  Mother  and  Father  had  to  carry  lunch  and 
drinking  water,  for  meals  at  Canton  were  not  considered 
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safe.  The  manager  at  the  hotel  at  Hong  Kong  had 
arranged  for  two  official  guides  to  take  my  parents 
through  confusing  and  dangerous  Canton.  The  guides, 
each  in  a  sedan  chair,  met  them  at  the  dock  with  two 
extra  sedan  chairs,  and,  with  one  guide  in  front  and  one 
behind,  the  little  procession  started  out  to  see  the  sights 
of  Canton.  Most  of  the  streets  were  so  narrow — about 
the  width  of  three  flagstones — that  Mother  tells  me 
they  had  to  hold  their  elbows  close  in  to  keep  from 
brushing  against  people  on  the  streets.  Turning  corners 
was  difficult,  and  the  coolies  had  to  maneuver  the  sedan 
chairs  carefully.  Eventually,  the  guides  took  Mother 
and  Father  up  to  a  hill  back  of  Canton,  where  there  was 
a  famous  pagoda.  They  ate  their  lunch  there,  and,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  city,  they  could  see  practically  nothing 
but  roofs,  as  the  roofs  almost  met  on  most  of  the  streets. 

Back  at  Hong  Kong,  my  parents  soon  embarked  for 
Manila.  Their  sailing  was  in  the  wake  of  a  typhoon,  and 
the  ship  practically  stood  on  end  all  the  way  across  the 
China  Sea.  Mother  was  very  ill  and  could  eat  nothing. 
Arriving  at  Manila,  they  boarded  an  inter-island  boat 
for  Mindanao. 

Back  at  Keithley,  Mother  and  Father  went  on  as 
usual  with  the  regular  routine  of  garrison  duty.  When 
their  term  of  service  was  over,  they  were  ordered,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Fifteenth,  to  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  and 
proceeded  home  as  usual,  via  Nagasaki  and  Honolulu. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


E 


ORT  DOUGLAS  was  a  very 
enjoyable  station,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  all  Mother's 
Army  experience.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  spot,  situated 
adjacent  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  guarded  by  the  towering 
and  picturesque  Wasatch  Mountains.  The  surrounding 
country  is  ideal  for  horseback  riding,  and,  as  Mother 
and  Father  had  their  own  horses,  they  enjoyed  rides  up 
the  various  canyons  as  often  as  possible,  such  as  Immi- 
gration Canyon,  famous  because  through  it  Brigham 
Young  and  the  Mormons  descended  into  the  valley  of 
"Zion." 

Father,  one  of  the  most  excellent  riders  in  the  Army, 
was  noted  for  his  "seat  in  the  saddle."  One  day  he  said 
he  could  ride  Flossie  at  all  gaits  with  a  silver  dollar 
under  his  thigh,  next  the  saddle.  The  officers  laughed, 
and  his  bet  was  immediately  taken.  He  proceeded  to  ride 
Flossie  in  every  manner,  from  walk  to  gallop,  about  the 
parade  ground  j  then  rode  back  to  the  astonished  group 
and  removed  the  dollar  from  its  original  resting  place. 

While  at  Fort  Douglas,  Father  was  given  a  present  of 
a  very  fine  Irish  Setter,  named  Laddie.  He  loved  to 
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follow  the  horses  when  Mother  and  Father  went  riding. 
Every  morning  Laddie  would  go  to  the  stables  and 
accompany  the  horses  when  they  were  brought  to  my 
parents'  quarters  by  Father's  orderly.  On  arriving, 
Laddie  would  rush  into  the  house,  hunt  for  Father,  and 
jump  up  to  him,  barking,  trying  to  tell  him  that  the 
horses  had  arrived.  Laddie  was  a  fine  hunter  and  loved 
to  roam  over  the  hills  j  always,  however,  keeping  the 
horses  in  view.  Flossie,  a  wise  and  very  gentle  horse,  was 
fond  of  Laddie.  They  became  great  pals.  When  Mother 
and  Father  would  turn  into  the  post  on  coming  back 
from  their  rides,  Laddie  would  crouch  down,  look  back 
at  Flossie,  and  start  running  as  fast  as  he  could.  Flossie, 
accepting  the  challenge  to  a  race,  would  gallop  after 
him,  until  they  reached  home.  Then  Laddie  would  jump 
up  and  lick  Flossie's  face  and  dance  about  her. 

Laddie  provided  more  than  one  laugh  in  his  Army 
career.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  a  post  hop  one 
summer  night.  Laddie  had  gone  hunting,  and  suddenly 
he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hop  room  with  a  large 
gopher  in  his  mouth.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  a  moment 
until  he  spied  Father,  then  walked  across  the  room  and 
laid  it  at  Father's  feet,  much  to  everyone's  amusement. 

If  Laddie  had  any  weakness,  it  was  chasing  cats.  One 
particular  day  it  so  happened  that  the  leader  of  the  post 
band  had  just  had  the  floors  of  his  house  painted.  Both 
front  and  back  doors  stood  open,  and  Laddie  chased  a 
cat  right  through  the  house,  leaving  a  trail  of  pawprints 
that  necessitated  the  floors  being  redone. 

The  first  summer  the  Fifteenth  Infantry  was  at  Fort 
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Douglas,  the  regiment  went  to  Pole  Mountain,  Wyo- 
ming, for  maneuvers,  much  to  Laddie's  dismay.  He 
searched  the  house  and  post  for  days,  trying  to  find 
Father.  The  troops  went  by  way  of  Denver,  where  they 
paraded  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  They  were  gone  about 
six  weeks.  Many  regiments  from  various  stations  in  the 
corps  area  were  at  Pole  Mountain,  and  inspectors  were 
there  from  Washington  to  observe  and  report  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  officers.  Later  my  parents  were  told  by  a 
staff  officer  friend,  who  was  in  Washington  at  the  time 
the  inspectors  returned,  that  they  said  there  were  two 
outstanding  officers  in  the  maneuvers:  Winans  of  the 
Cavalry  and  Arrasmith  of  the  Infantry.  While  Father 
was  away,  Mother  had  a  few  days'  visit  from  Aunt 
Peggy  (then  Mrs.  George  Redick  of  Omaha)  and  her 
small  son  and  daughter,  George  Jr.  and  Jean. 

Fort  Douglas  was  a  gay  post,  and  a  round  of  social 
events  continually  brightened  the  routine.  While  there, 
three  young  officers  who  were  very  good  friends  of 
Mother  and  Father's  were  married:  Lieut.  Wainwright 
(famous  today  as  General  Mac  Arthur's  successor  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  Philippines)  married  Major  Holly's 
daughter,  Adelej  Lieut.  Adams  (who  has  just  finished 
his  period  of  service  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army) 
married  Elies  Yates  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and  Lieut. 
Huddleson  married  Calla  Grain  of  Salt  Lake  City.  (The 
latter  two  girls  became  very  dear  friends  of  Mother's.) 
When  their  engagements  were  announced,  Mother  and 
Father  gave  a  Valentine  heart  party  in  honor  of  the 
three  brides-to-be. 
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One  of  the  new  friendships  Mother  and  Father  made 
at  the  post  was  that  of  Major  Andrew  Rowan,  famous 
for  carrying  the  message  to  Garcia  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  event  connected  with 
my  parents'  station  at  Fort  Douglas  was  the  visit  of 
President  Taf  t  to  the  post.  He  was  on  an  official  inspec- 
tion trip  to  various  military  posts,  camps,  and  stations 
and  was  scheduled  for  a  three-day  stopover  at  Salt  Lake 
and  Fort  Douglas.  At  that  time  it  happened  that  Father 
was  in  command  of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry,  as  Colonel 
Jones  was  illj  so  it  devolved  upon  him  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  the  reception  and  the  protection  of 
Taft's  party.  For  several  weeks  before  the  President 
arrived,  Father  conferred  with  the  chief  of  police  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  various  authorities,  until  every  de- 
tail of  the  President's  visit  was  entirely  mapped  out. 

The  morning  Taf  t  arrived,  Father  looked  very  hand- 
some as  he  commanded  the  guard  of  honor  which  met 
the  President  at  the  train  and  escorted  him  to  the  Hotel 
Utah,  his  headquarters  during  his  visit.  The  guard  of 
honor  made  a  striking  appearance  and  was  complimented 
by  President  Taft.  Mother,  who  watched  the  whole 
event  from  the  sidelines,  tells  me  she  never  saw  such 
precision  and  coordination  of  movement  as  the  troops 
displayed  that  morning. 

Shortly  after  the  President  arrived,  he  came  out  to 
the  post  for  a  reception,  where  he  met  all  the  officers 
and  their  families.  Mother  was  on  the  reception  com- 
mittee and  treasures  the  memory  of  her  own  conversa- 
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tion  with  the  President.  After  dismissing  the  guard  of 
honor,  Father  came  to  the  reception,  and  when  he  arrived 
Taft  put  his  hand  on  Father's  shoulder  and  said:  "Here's 
a  real  soldier! " 

The  President's  visit  was,  of  course,  a  very  interesting 
and  busy  time  for  Father,  as  he  accompanied  Taft  on  all 
his  inspections  and  attended  the  banquets  and  functions 
given  in  his  honor. 

While  the  Fifteenth  was  at  Fort  Douglas,  the  Mexi- 
can trouble  broke,  and  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
border,  largely  to  guard  against  any  complications  that 
might  arise  because  of  flare-ups  emanating  from  the 
Madero  revolt  against  the  Diaz  regime. 

They  went  to  San  Antonio  and  encamped  just  outside 
Fort  Sam  Houston  at  Kelly  Field  (named  after  Lieut. 
Kelly,  who  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  which 
Father  witnessed).  Mother  stayed  at  the  St.  Anthony 
Hotel  in  San  Antonio,  in  order  to  be  near  Father,  and 
often  went  out  to  the  camp  to  visit  him.  Father  was 
often  able  to  come  into  town.  During  their  stay  on  the 
border,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Leon  Springs,  near 
San  Antonio,  for  short  maneuvers,  where  Father  again 
distinguished  himself  in  the  handling  of  troops  in  tech- 
nical field  problems. 

The  regiment  remained  at  San  Antonio  throughout 
the  summer  and  fall  and  did  not  return  to  Fort  Douglas 
until  November,  at  which  time  they  immediately  began 
preparations  to  depart  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  for 
station  at  Fort  McKinley,  Manila.  The  procedure  then 
in  effect  for  Philippine  service  was  indeed  a  trying  one. 
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When  Father  learned  he  was  to  go  to  the  islands 
again,  he  gave  Laddie  into  the  care  of  a  friend  in  Salt 
Lake  City  whose  daughter  was  very  fond  of  Laddie. 
Taking  him  to  the  islands  was  out  of  the  question.  When 
the  girl  eventually  married  and  went  to  live  on  a  ranch, 
she  took  Laddie  with  her,  and,  much  as  my  parents 
would  have  liked  to  have  him  with  them  again,  Father 
decided  to  let  him  remain  there,  where  he  was  happy. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 


T 

JLii 


,HE  day  before  the  troops 
left  Fort  Douglas,  the  wives  and  families  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Infantry  left  on  a  special  car  attached  to  the 
through  train  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  all  stayed  at 
various  hotels  to  await  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  which 
was  to  arrive  next  day  by  troop  train.  Mother  remembers 
an  amusing  incident  which  occurred  while  crossing  the 
Bay  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco.  The  little  daughter 
of  Captain  and  Mrs.  McDaniel  was  on  board  with  her 
mother,  who  was  one  of  my  mother's  best  friends.  Ruth 
had  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  crossing  on  the  ferry  boats, 
and  her  childish  fancy  had  played  with  the  thought.  She 
looked  about  eagerly  for  a  time,  then  finally  came  up  to 
Mother  and  said,  in  a  puzzled  tone:  "Arra,  I  don't  see 
any  fairies!"  (Mother  was  called  "Arra"  by  a  great 
many  of  her  friends  in  the  Fifteenth.) 

When  the  regiment  arrived,  the  men  joined  their 
wives,  and  all  boarded  the  transport  Sheridan  at  once. 
The  following  day  at  noon  it  sailed  out  the  Golden  Gate. 
This  was  in  November,  1911.  Father  was  in  full  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  as  Colonel  Jones  was  still  recover- 
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ing  from  an  operation.  Everything  on  board  proceeded 
in  very  orderly  fashion,  and  Father  was  complimented 
on  the  regiment's  appearance  and  conduct  during  the 
two-day  stopover  at  Honolulu.  Between  Honolulu  and 
Guam  the  regiment  learned,  from  wireless  messages,  of 
the  threatened  revolution  in  China,  and  Mother  remem- 
bers Father  making  the  prediction  that  the  Fifteenth 
would  see  duty  there. 

Because  the  Chimoros  of  Guam  are  not  immune  to 
measles  and  chickenpox,  those  diseases  are  as  deadly  to 
them  as  are  smallpox  and  plague  to  us,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  any  such  case  is  cause  for  strict  quarantine. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Fifteenth,  there  was  a  case  of 
measles  on  the  transport,  and,  consequently,  nobody  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  boat,  which  lay  for  three  days  off 
Guam  while  supplies  were  unloaded. 

By  the  time  the  Fifteenth  Infantry  arrived  in  Manila, 
the  situation  in  China  had  grown  much  more  serious. 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  his  followers  were  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Manchu  government  and  make  China  a 
republic.  (Mother  and  Father  later  met  Dr.  Sun  at  the 
Astor  House  in  Tientsin,  through  an  introduction  by 
mutual  friends. )  The  day  the  transport  docked  in  Manila 
Bay,  General  and  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  (he  was  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Philippines)  were 
giving  an  elaborate  reception  at  their  home  in  Manila, 
and  General  Bell  sent  a  message  inviting  Father  and 
Mother  and  all  the  officers  and  wives  of  the  Fifteenth 
to  attend j  and,  that  evening,  everyone  enjoyed  very 
much  this  grand  welcome.  Next  morning  the  regiment 
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moved  out  to  Fort  McKinley,  the  large  post  near  Manila. 
Mother  and  Father  had  fine  quarters  and  were  nicely 
settled j  but  it  lasted  only  six  weeks,  at  which  juncture 
Father  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  China  expedi- 
tion of  American  troops,  which  consisted  of  most  of  the 
Fifteenth  Infantry.  The  order  was  received  one  after- 
noon, and  the  next  day  at  noon  the  regiment  sailed  for 
China.  Needless  to  say,  Father  had  to  work  like  fury  to 
get  the  transport  loaded  and  to  draw  supplies  and  winter 
clothing  for  the  men. 

None  of  the  wives  or  families  accompanied  the  troops 
to  China  because  the  type  and  length  of  service  was  un- 
certain, and  it  was  thought  they  would  be  right  in  the 
field.  However,  when  Father  found  that  Tientsin  was 
to  be  his  headquarters,  he  sent  back  word  to  his  wife  to 
come  up  on  the  next  transport  as  far  as  Nagasaki,  where 
there  would  be  a  letter  with  the  American  Consul  telling 
her  how  to  make  the  rest  of  the  trip  to  Tientsin. 

Mother  was  very  fortunate  to  have,  on  board  the 
transport  leaving  Manila,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Straight,  a  very  charming,  interesting,  and  influential 
couple.  Willard  Straight  had  been  born  of  missionary 
parents  in  China;  had  been  educated  in  the  United 
States.  Afterward,  he  returned  to  China  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  He  had  later  been  made  Vice-Consul  at 
Seoul,  in  what  was  then  Korea.  At  the  time  Mother  met 
him,  he  represented  financial  interests  in  the  foreign 
loans  to  China.  His  wife  was  the  former  Dorothy  Whit- 
ney, daughter  of  a  very  prominent  and  wealthy  family 
of  New  York.  She  had  met  him  while  travelling  in 
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China.  It  being  urgent,  in  view  of  the  new  trouble  in 
China,  for  the  Straights  to  return  to  Peking  from 
Manila,  where  they  had  been  visiting,  they  were  granted 
permission  to  travel  back  on  the  U.  S.  transport  Logan 
by  General  Bell,  who  asked  them  to  look  after  Mother. 

Arriving  at  Nagasaki,  they  were  met  by  the  American 
Consul,  Mr.  Dickman,  to  whom  Father  had  written. 
However,  as  the  Straights  were  going  to  Tientsin  and 
on  to  Peking,  they  told  Mother  to  go  right  along  with 
them  and  they  would  see  that  everything  was  all  right. 

They  left  Nagasaki  by  train  and  went  down  to  Moji 
at  the  extreme  end  of  Kyushu,  where  they  took  an  over- 
night boat  across  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki  to  Fusan, 
the  southern  part  of  Korea  (now  Chosen).  There  they 
took  a  train  as  far  as  Seoul  (now  Keijo),  where  they  had 
to  wait  three  days  for  a  train  to  Mukden.  The  party  had 
a  grand  time  in  Seoul  because  the  American  Consul,  Mr. 
Scidmore,  and  his  sister,  who  was  his  hostess,  showed 
them  around  and  entertained  for  them  several  times. 
From  Seoul  they  took  a  train  through  what  Mother 
tells  me  is  the  bleakest  country  she  has  ever  seen.  Barren, 
somewhat  hilly  terrain,  without  trees  or  any  form  of 
vegetation,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  There  was  no 
transportation  system  other  than  the  railroad,  and  the 
Koreans  walked  endless  miles  from  village  to  village. 
The  whole  country  was  a  pattern  of  foot  paths.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  a  group  of  mud  huts  could  be  seen, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  for  protection  from  bandits.  These 
were  the  only  habitations.  The  rather  amusing  costumes 
of  these  people  were  as  strange  as  the  country  in  which 
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they  lived..  The  men  wore  stiff,  starched  white  skirts  and 
shirts,  and  on  the  side  of  the  head  they  wore  little  hats 
"Happy  Houligan"  style.  They  made  a  queer  picture 
indeed. 

Mother  and  the  Willard  Straights  stayed  overnight 
in  Mukden  at  what  Mother  describes  as  a  horrible  hotel, 
but  Mukden  was  Mukden,  and  there  was  little  to  be  done 
about  it.  The  next  morning  they  boarded  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Express  for  Tientsin  and  Peking.  The  train  was 
very  inferior  in  accommodations,  with  tiny,  cramped 
compartments  and  food  that  was  impossible  to  eat.  At 
2:00  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  train  pulled  into  a 
cold  and  snowy  Tientsin.  Father  met  Mother,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  quarters  he  had  rented.  These  proved 
most  comfortable  and  the  servants  very  capable.  Their 
No.  2  boy,  who  assisted  the  No.  1  boy,  or  butler,  was  a 
very  cute  little  Chinese,  and  my  parents  nicknamed  him 
"Cupid." 

Father  had  rented  what  was  known,  in  Tientsin,  as  a 
compound.  It  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Boston  woolen  firm  which  owned  it. 
There  was  a  central  house,  with  offices  downstairs  and 
living  quarters  upstairs.  This  served  very  nicely,  as 
Father  used  the  downstairs  offices  as  his  headquarters. 

Father  and  the  regiment  had  landed  at  Chingwangtao. 
It  had  been  bitterly  cold  and  therefore  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  disembark  troops  and  animals,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  unloading  provisions. 

Father  had  detachments  of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry  at 
several  stations  below  Tientsin  which  were  assigned  the 
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American  troops  to  guard.  One  of  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  the  Chinese  after  the  Boxer  Rebellion  was  that  no 
Chinese  troops  were  to  be  allowed  within  three  miles 
leading  along  the  railroad  from  Peking  to  the  sea  5  and 
foreign  troops  were  to  guard  the  railroad.  After  the 
Boxer  trouble  subsided,  the  American  troops  withdrew 
in  accordance  with  our  usual  policy  never  to  interfere  in 
foreign  countries  unless  absolutely  necessary.  However, 
when  the  Chinese  revolution  of  1911  came,  the  other 
nations  demanded  that  the  Americans  do  their  share  of 
guard  duty. 

Headquarters  of  most  of  the  regiments  of  foreign 
nations  was  in  Tientsin.  The  English  had  three  regi- 
ments j  the  French  Colonials,  Russians,  Italians,  and 
Germans  had  one  each.  The  Japs  had  more  troops  than 
any  other  nation.  The  uniforms  of  the  British  troops 
were  very  colorful.  Their  Sikh  regiment,  composed  of 
tall  and  handsome  Indian  troops  (all  of  them  six  feet 
or  more  in  height),  was  very  picturesque,  the  men  wear- 
ing turbans  in  place  of  military  caps.  The  other  two 
British  regiments  were  the  Royal  Iniskillens  (Irish), 
and  the  Somerset  Light  Infantry.  It  greatly  amused  the 
American  troops  to  see  the  English  soldiers  having  their 
tea  in  the  Tientsin  shops  regularly  every  afternoon.  The 
Russian  troops  had  no  band,  but  instead  sang  while  they 
marched  j  and  in  the  morning  they  exchanged  greetings 
with  their  commanding  officer  in  what  sounded,  more 
than  anything  else,  like  a  college  yell.  The  Japanese 
troops  were  very  highly  disciplined.  Not  allowed  to  have 
passes,  they  went  sightseeing  only  in  groups  under  the 
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command  of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  Father  noted, 
too,  the  stern  and  rough  treatment  accorded  the  German 
soldiers  by  their  superior  officers. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  for  the  Ameri- 
can officers  and  their  wives  by  the  various  foreign  com- 
manders, and  Father  attended  many  banquets  given  just 
for  officers  of  the  various  regiments.  The  long  and 
often  wearying  formal  dinners  were  very  elaborate, 
with  the  serving  of  endless  courses  and  delicacies,  and 
attended  by  much  pomp.  Mother  and  Father  could  not 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  amount  of  strong  vodka 
the  Russians  could  consume  in  one  evening  and  still 
remain  sober. 

The  climate  of  unattractive  Tientsin  is  very  disagree- 
able— extremely  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 
The  Chinese  were  uncanny  in  their  ability  to  predict  the 
weather,  according  to  Mother.  Before  summer  arrived, 
they  could  name  the  dates  on  which  the  extreme  hot 
spells  (or  foos)  would  begin  and  end.  Another  unpleas- 
ant part  of  living  in  Tientsin  was  the  presence  of  unusu- 
ally large  mosquitos.  In  summer  everyone  had  to  sleep 
under  mosquito  bars,  and  in  the  morning  these  huge 
insects  would  be  clinging  to  the  netting  about  the  bed, 
singing  their  desire  to  get  at  their  intended  victims. 

It  was  necessary  to  boil  all  water  in  Tientsin,  and  on 
the  street  corners,  men  would  have  large  kettles  of 
boiling  water.  The  poor  laborers  (many  of  them  in 
rags)  would  stop,  on  their  way  to  work,  and  buy  a  cup 
of  this  hot  water  for  a  "copper"  (an  almost  valueless 
piece  of  Chinese  money).  A  great  many  of  these  coolies, 
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poor  as  they  were,  had  their  canaries  with  them  and 
would  set  the  cage  down  wherever  their  work  might  be, 
and  the  birds  would  sing.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  that  they  are  great  bird  lovers. 

During  my  parents'  stay  in  Tientsin,  they  were  in- 
vited by  Ambassador  Calhoun  and  his  wife  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  the  American  Embassy  at  Peking.  Calhoun 
had  taken  a  liking  to  Father,  whom  he  had  previously 
met  when  Father  made  a  trip  to  Peking  to  report  offici- 
ally the  arrival  of  American  troops  in  China.  One  reason 
this  visit  was  especially  interesting  for  Mother  and 
Father  was  that  they  were  given  an  official  embassy 
guide  who  knew  all  the  sights  of  interest  to  show  them 
around  Peking.  They  visited,  among  other  places,  the 
historic  Temple  of  Heaven,  which  was  beautifully  ter- 
raced up  to  a  shrine  at  the  top.  They  also  visited  many 
famous  Peking  shops.  As  there  were  always  many  guests 
of  the  Calhouns,  and  officials  who  were  desirous  of  see- 
ing all  the  preferable  shops  in  Peking,  and  as  the  mer- 
chants wanted  especially  to  sell  their  goods  to  the  well- 
to-do  foreigners,  there  was  a  room  provided  in  the 
embassy  where  every  day,  after  luncheon,  certain  mer- 
chants were  allowed  to  come  and  display  their  wares, 
and  Mother  tells  of  the  beautiful  embroidery,  the  jade, 
and  various  jewels  that  were  indeed  a  treat  to  examine. 

Peking  (now  Peiping)  was  then,  of  course,  a  most  un- 
usual and  interesting  city.  In  fact,  it  really  is  one  city 
within  another,  with  walls  separating  them.  The  Native 
City  was  where  the  general  population  lived.  Inside  that 
was  the  Imperial  City,  where  the  government  officials, 
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princes,  and  more  important  people  lived.  The  embassies 
had  their  headquarters  in  this  particular  section,  and  the 
ground  owned  by  the  embassies  belongs  to  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Inside  the  next  wall  was  the  Forbidden 
City,  where  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  royal  court 
lived.  It  was  the  great  thick  walls  of  the  Imperial  City 
that  the  American  troops  scaled  by  means  of  a  human 
ladder  in  order  to  relieve  the  legations  during  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  of  1900. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  of  Peking,  Mother  tells 
me,  was  to  see  the  caravans  of  camels  lying  in  the  streets 
ready  to  be  loaded  with  supplies  for  trips  over  the  Gobi 
Desert.  The  dust  storms  from  the  Gobi  are  terrible,  and 
in  Tientsin  and  Peking  people  have  their  doors  and  win- 
dows sealed  against  the  dust,  which  is  as  fine  as  flour. 
After  a  dust  storm  there  would  be  drifts  of  dust  on  the 
porches  and  walks.  Mother  says  that  if  they  ventured 
out  during  a  dust  storm,  they  had  to  wear  masks  over 
their  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  In  one  dust  storm,  during 
my  parents'  stay  in  Tientsin,  ships  as  far  as  twenty  miles 
out  at  sea  reported  desert  dust  on  their  decks. 

After  this  very  pleasant  visit  with  the  Calhouns,  my 
parents  returned  to  Tientsin,  where  Father  continued 
his  duties.  Shortly  after  their  return,  a  very  serious  up- 
rising began  in  the  Outer,  or  Native,  City  of  Peking.  The 
embassies  were  fearful  that  if  the  trouble  spread,  the 
lives  of  the  missionaries  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try near  Peking  would  be  endangered.  The  English 
Embassy  was  particularly  concerned,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  the  English  ambassador  telegraphed  to  Tientsin  for 
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troops  to  come  to  their  aid.  This  message  came  about 
5 :00  o'clock  one  evening.  Father  consulted  with  Colonel 
Cooper,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Tientsin, 
and,  true  to  English  form,  Cooper  advised  not  to  think 
of  going  until  the  following  morning.  Father  objected 
to  this  plan  and  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
would  go  that  night.  The  Chinese  had  come  in  and  were 
holding  the  railroad  at  Fengtai,  a  town  between  Tientsin 
and  Peking.  There  was  one  company  of  English  soldiers 
stationed  at  Fengtai,  and  they  were  helpless  to  drive  off 
the  Chinese.  Father  ordered  a  train,  and,  taking  part  of 
the  regiment,  entrained  for  Peking,  leaving  the  rest  as 
a  guard  at  Tientsin.  He  had  a  flat  car  put  ahead  of  the 
engine  j  on  it  was  mounted  a  cannon.  Father  also  ran  up 
the  American  Flag  and  said  if  anyone  harmed  it,  he 
would  change  the  map  of  China!  The  Chinese  engineer 
was  afraid  to  take  the  train  through,  so  Father  put  a 
soldier  engineer  in  charge  of  running  the  train.  Father 
had  ordered  that,  as  they  drew  into  Fengtai,  the  troops 
were  to  get  out  of  the  train  with  all  haste  and  take  the 
Chinese  by  surprise.  At  this  time  the  English  company 
was  still  lying  behind  a  barricade  about  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  station. 

When  the  American  troop  train  pulled  into  Fengtai, 
the  men,  following  orders,  leaped  off  the  train  even  be- 
fore it  had  actually  stopped  j  they  quickly  deployed,  and 
the  bewildered  Chinese  ran  so  fast  they  couldn't  be  seen 
for  dust!  Some  of  the  officers  in  the  American  command, 
among  them  Colonel  Stark  of  the  Medical  Corps,  said 
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the  whole  thing  was  truly  a  remarkable  sight  and  com- 
mended Father  for  this  feat. 

The  train  continued  on  to  Peking  unmolested,  and 
Father  reported  early  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  was  greatly  relieved  at  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. The  situation  at  Peking  was  soon  alleviated.  De- 
tachments of  troops  were  sent  to  the  outlying  districts 
to  bring  in  the  missionaries  who  were  in  danger.  Leaving 
a  detachment  at  Peking,  Father  returned  to  Tientsin. 
There  serious  trouble  was  brewing.  Rioting  and  looting, 
the  causes  of  which  were  usually  vague  and  undeter- 
mined, had  spread  through  the  huge  Native  City,  and 
thousands  of  Chinese  had  taken  refuge  and  protection  in 
the  foreign  concessions.  Mother  relates  that  the  streets 
about  their  compound  were  crowded  with  Chinese  who 
had  brought  with  them  all  their  meager  worldly  goods 
and  squatted  in  the  streets.  The  foreign  troops  paraded 
through  the  Native  City,  guarding  and  policing,  and 
gradually  the  trouble  subsided,  and  the  Chinese  returned 
to  their  homes. 

Shortly  after  this  episode,  Father  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenant  colonelcy  and  ordered  to  join  the  Sixth  In- 
fantry at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Somehow,  it 
seems  to  me  this  started  what  might  be  termed  a  new 
phase  in  my  parents'  lives. 

Naturally,  Mother  and  Father  were  very  happy  to 
leave  drab  and  troublesome  China  for  California.  They 
had  to  sail  on  a  Japanese  boat  as  far  as  Nagasaki,  where 
they  awaited  a  transport  from  Manila  en  route  to  the 
United  States.  After  China,  Nagasaki,  with  its  cultivated 
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hillsides,  hedges  of  tea,  beautiful  flowers,  and  green 
foliage  looked  delightful  to  Mother.  They  spent  three 
or  four  very  enjoyable  days  at  Nagasaki,  shopping  and 
resting.  One  of  the  articles  Mother  bought  was  an 
attractive  little  screen  with  a  stork  on  it. 

The  voyage  home  was  rather  uneventful,  but  very 
pleasant.  Short  stopovers  were  made  as  usual.  On  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  they  went  out  to  their  quarters  in  the 
east  cantonment  of  the  Presidio. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


A 


FEW  weeks  after  arriving 
at  the  Presidio,  Father  took  a  month's  leave,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  for  the 
radium  baths.  My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Hughes,  had  been 
seriously  ill  with  sciatica,  and  she  and  Uncle  Bill  (Secre- 
tary of  the  Nebraska  Banks'  Association)  agreed  to  join 
my  parents  in  Omaha  and  accompany  them  to  Hot 
Springs  in  an  effort  to  help  my  grandmother's  trouble. 
They  all  stayed  at  Miss  Games'  boarding  house.  Uncle 
Bill  had  to  return  to  Omaha  within  a  week;  but  my 
grandmother  remained  for  the  duration  of  my  parents' 
stay.  The  baths  completely  cured  her.  On  the  trip  to 
Hot  Springs,  she  had  to  have  a  wheel  chair  j  and  when 
she  returned  home,  she  boarded  the  train  unaided.  After 
their  month  at  Hot  Springs,  my  parents  proceeded  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  Father  feared  he  might  have  to 
have  an  operation.  Furthermore,  he  had  additional  leave 
coming  to  him,  and  Washington  is  beautiful  in  spring. 

They  stayed  at  the  Rochambeau  Apartments  in  Wash- 
ington. Father  was  operated  on  for  hernia  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  and  was  confined  there  for  about  three  weeks 
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before  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  apartment.  The 
hernia  traced  from  a  few  months  back,  when,  one  day, 
he  had  gone  with  some  officers  from  the  Presidio  over  to 
Fort  Baker  in  a  dougherty  wagon.  It  was  driven  by  a 
Filipino,  and,  as  they  came  around  a  turn  in  the  road, 
which  bordered  on  a  steep  cliif,  the  driver  lost  control 
of  the  mules,  and  they  started  to  run  away.  Father,  who 
was  in  the  back  seat,  leaned  over  the  front  seat,  grasped 
the  reins,  and  stopped  the  mules  against  the  bank  to 
keep  them  from  going  over  the  cliff.  At  the  time,  he  did 
not  realize  how  much  he  had  strained  himself,  and  later 
the  trouble  developed. 

As  soon  as  Father  recovered  fully,  he  and  Mother 
returned  to  the  Presidio,  stopping  briefly  at  Hot  Springs 
and  Omaha  on  the  way.  On  his  return  he  took  command 
of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  as  Colonel  Febiger  was  ill. 

Mother  had  not  been  feeling  well,  and,  about  this 
time,  she  learned  definitely  that  she  was  going  to  have  a 
child.  And  so  her  attraction  to  the  little  stork  screen  in 
Nagasaki  was  a  strange  harbinger  that  betokened  events 
to  come.  Mother  and  Father  were  very  pleased,  of 
course,  but  said  nothing  about  the  matter  to  Mother's 
family,  fearing  it  would  worry  my  grandmother. 

Things  proceeded  in  the  characteristic  way  of  Army 
life  for  several  months.  My  parents  enjoyed  being  at 
the  Presidio  immensely.  Some  time  before  my  arrival, 
Mother  began  to  feel  rather  ill,  often  suffering  from 
severe  headaches.  This  condition  was  brought  on  by  a 
gradual  uremic  poisoning,  which  may  often  occur  at  such 
times. 
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One  morning  Mrs.  Bonnycastle,  wife  of  one  of  the 
officers,  came  in  to  see  how  Mother  was  getting  along. 
Mother  wasn't  feeling  well,  and,  as  they  talked,  her 
headache  grew  worse  and  worse.  Her  vision  blurred, 
and  suddenly  she  said,  "Mrs.  Bonnycastle,  I  can't  see 
you."  The  maid  was  in  the  back  of  the  house,  so  Mrs. 
Bonnycastle  hurried  to  the  telephone  and  called  the  post 
hospital.  Colonel  Lewis,  commanding  officer  of  the  post 
hospital  and  an  old  friend  of  Mother's,  rushed  up  to  the 
house  in  an  ambulance  and  took  Mother  to  Letterman 
Hospital.  It  was  the  last  day  of  1913. 

With  the  aid  of  both  the  skilled  Army  surgeons,  Major 
Hanner,  and  Colonel  Lewis,  I  was  born,  weighing  seven 
and  three-quarters  pounds. 

Mother,  however,  was  very  low.  For  a  period  of  four 
days  she  remained  unconscious,  hovering  between  life 
and  death.  She  remembers  often  having  a  sinking  feel- 
ing during  this  crucial  time,  and  of  saying  to  herself, 
even  in  her  unconscious  or  semiconscious  state,  "I 
mustn't  let  go!  I  mustn't  let  myself  go!"  The  whole 
Presidio  was,  of  course,  gravely  concerned  over  Mother 
and  me.  Mrs.  Pearce,  wife  of  Captain  Pearce,  and  a 
dear  friend  of  Mother's,  locked  herself  in  a  room  and 
prayed  all  day  for  Mother.  She  was  a  Christian  Scientist. 
Major  Hanner  later  said  that  Mother  really  saved  her 
own  life  by  fighting  so  hard  for  it. 

Every  moment  Father  could  possibly  spare  from  his 
duties  he  spent  with  Mother,  and  the  doctors  and  nurses 
said  it  was  remarkable  how  her  pulse  improved  when  he 
was  with  her  and  held  her  hand.  Every  inch  the  proud 
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and  excited  father,  even  in  his  hour  of  grave  alarm,  he 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  family  in  Omaha,  reading: 
"New  Year's  Greetings  from  James  Murray  Arrasmith, 
Junior."  This  unexpected  bolt  from  the  blue,  and 
Father's  letter  which  followed,  perhaps  caused  as  much 
excitement  and  worry  as  could  possibly  have  been  stored 
up  by  months  of  anxious  anticipation.  But  such  are  the 
things  that  happen  to  well-laid  plans. 

When  she  finally  became  conscious,  the  first  words 
Mother  spoke  to  the  nurse  in  attendance  were:  "You 
took  my  wedding  ring  off!"  It  had  never  been  off  her 
finger  since  her  marriage.  Father  was  the  first  one  to 
tell  his  wife  about  their  "fine  baby  boy,"  and  a  little  later 
I  was  brought  in. 

The  uremic  poisoning  had  affected  Mother's  eyes  so 
that  her  vision  was  blurred  and  indistinct,  but  this  con- 
dition cleared  up  after  a  few  days.  However,  her  recu- 
peration was  slow.  She  remained  at  Letterman  with  me 
for  a  month.  It  was  a  very  stormy  January,  and  rain 
beat  against  the  windows  every  day.  On  the  first  of 
February  we  went  home,  accompanied  by  a  trained 
nurse  secured  through  the  hospital.  The  house  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  from  Father  and 
from  friends.  Mother  exclaimed  that  it  looked  "just 
like  Heaven." 

When  I  was  four  months  old,  Father  was  ordered, 
with  the  Sixth  Infantry,  to  the  Mexican  border,  along 
with  Pershing's  brigade,  because  of  trouble  arising  from 
the  revolution  in  Mexico  headed  by  Huerta,  and  to 
lessen  the  border  disturbance  which  invariably  accom- 
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panied  Mexican  revolutions.  The  very  morning  the 
troops  were  to  leave,  a  telegram  was  received  from 
Uncle  Bill,  saying  that  he,  my  grandmother,  and  Aunt 
Peggy  and  her  two  small  children,  George  Jr.  and  Jean, 
were  starting  that  morning  from  Omaha  to  pay  a  visit 
and  see  me.  In  the  face  of  this,  Father's  departure  was 
a  bitter  pill  for  him  to  swallow  j  but  nothing  could  be 
done  about  it.  He  and  Mother  secured  extra  beds  and 
cots  so  that  the  oncoming  party  could  stay  right  at  the 
house  instead  of  at  an  hotel. 

Mother  tells  me  that  when  the  folks  arrived  at  the 
house,  the  nurse  was  just  bathing  me.  Little  "Geod" 
Redick  just  stood  and  looked  and  looked  at  his  little 
cousin  and  finally  said,  "Gee,  he's  more  fun  than  a 
puppy!"  They  all  enjoyed  the  Presidio  greatly.  My 
grandmother  thought  the  view  out  to  the  Bay  from 
Mother's  house  was  little  short  of  paradise.  They  rented 
a  car  and  drove  around  to  points  of  interest.  The  post, 
itself,  had  lost  much  of  its  activity,  however,  as  the 
troops  were  away.  After  about  a  week's  visit,  the  family 
returned  to  Omaha  by  way  of  southern  California. 

When  I  was  seven  months  old,  Father  took  a  month's 
leave  and  returned  to  the  Presidio.  Mother  and  the 
nurse  were  fearful  that  I  would  not  recognize  him  and 
would  cry,  as  they  tell  me  I  often  did  with  strangers, 
especially  men.  But  when  Father  came,  they  say  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  out  my  arms  to  him,  which  of 
course  delighted  him  no  end.  Our  little  family  had  lots 
of  fun  together  during  that  month  and  had  several 
pictures  taken. 
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Father  returned  to  El  Paso,  where  he  had  to  remain 
until  I  was  fourteen  months  old.  Some  of  the  officers 
later  told  Mother  that  when  any  solicitors  or  bothersome 
salesmen  came  into  camp  and  pestered  the  men,  they 
would  direct  said  person  to  Father's  tent,  where  Father 
would  bring  forth  pictures  and  elaborate  on  the  wonders 
of  his  son  to  the  extent  that  the  salesmen  would  soon 
give  up  and  leave. 

In  January,  1915,  Father  had  received  orders  that  his 
next  station  would  again  be  in  the  Philippines,  with  the 
Eighth  Infantry  at  Fort  McKinley,  Manila.  In  March 
my  parents  and  I  sailed  on  the  transport  Logan  for  the 
islands.  I  wish  so  much  I  had  been  old  enough,  then,  to 
remember  our  voyage  and  the  islands  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


T 

JL  F 


HE  voyage  across  was  very 
pleasant.  I  caused  everyone  on  board,  especially  the 
officers,  no  end  of  amusement,  they  tell  me.  I  had  always 
reached  for  Father's  pipe,  so  finally  he  bought  me  one 
to  cut  my  teeth  on.  So,  to  see  me  being  wheeled  around 
the  deck  with  my  pipe  in  my  mouth  was,  I  suppose,  quite 
a  comical  sight  indeed.  Arriving  in  Honolulu,  we  were 
met  by  my  parents'  good  friend,  Colonel  Julius  Penn, 
who  was  stationed  there.  He  entertained  us  at  luncheon 
at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  and  always  thereafter  said 
he  had  given  me  my  first  party. 

In  Manila  we  stayed  at  the  Manila  Hotel  a  few  days 
until  the  furniture  was  in  our  quarters  and  it  was  com- 
fortable to  go  out  to  Fort  McKinley.  While  at  the  hotel, 
we  drove  every  evening  on  the  Luneta,  a  beautiful  drive 
skirting  the  ocean  front.  It  made  a  complete  circle 
around  the  statue  of  Rizal,  the  Filipino  martyr.  The 
little  victorias  and  the  Filipino  ponies  that  drew  them 
were  very  unique.  Mother  says  the  cochero,  or  driver, 
looked  almost  like  a  monkey,  sitting  up  on  the  high  seat. 

Our  house  was  spacious  and  comfortable,  with  a  large 
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porch.  Wild  orchids  were  very  plentiful  in  the  adjacent 
jungles,  and  the  plants,  brought  in  and  loosely  wired, 
could  be  seen  hanging  from  most  of  the  porches  at 
McKinley.  Everyone  in  the  Philippines  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  tropics,  rose  early  and  attended  to  what- 
ever real  work  was  to  be  done,  before  the  heat  became 
oppressive.  Every  day  when  I  awoke  from  my  nap, 
Father  would  take  me  for  a  walk  through  the  post. 
Mother  says  that  every  afternoon,  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed,  I  would  come  in  to  my  father  and  say,  "Papa, 
let's  go  tub."  So  we  would  usually  go  to  the  club  or 
the  gym. 

While  at  Fort  McKinley,  Father  developed  quite 
serious  eye  trouble.  The  doctors  there  told  him  the  glare 
of  the  tropics  was  very  aggravating  to  this  condition  and 
finally  recommended  that  he  be  ordered  back  to  Letter- 
man  Hospital  for  treatment.  Life  at  McKinley  had  not 
been  particularly  eventful.  My  parents  had  taken  some- 
what less  part  in  social  affairs  because  of  me. 

When  we  reached  Honolulu,  it  so  happened  that 
General  Evans,  the  commanding  general  there,  was 
giving,  that  day,  a  reception  at  his  country  estate  outside 
Honolulu.  He  sent  a  special  message  to  the  transport, 
asking  my  parents  to  attend.  They  took  me  with  them, 
and  I  had  a  grand  time,  they  say.  The  spacious  grounds 
of  the  Evans7  estate  were  exquisite,  according  to  Mother. 
An  Army  band  played  for  the  guests'  enjoyment. 

At  the  Presidio,  my  parents  discovered  that  the  little 
house  next  the  Officers'  Club,  the  one  they  had  when 
Father  was  with  Convalescent  Company  Number  3,  was 
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vacant.  They  were  very  happy  when  given  permission 
to  occupy  it,  for  it  looked  onto  the  parade  ground  and 
out  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Father's  eyes  soon  improved  under  treatment,  so  that 
in  October  the  three  of  us  took  a  trip  to  Omaha.  We 
stayed  with  Aunt  Peggy  and  Uncle  George  in  their 
large  home  in  the  Dundee  district.  My  two  small  cousins 
were  quite  excited  at  having  us  pay  them  a  visit,  espe- 
cially as  we  were  connected  with  the  Army.  Little 
"Geod"  remarked  to  one  of  his  playmates  one  morn- 
ing: "What  do  you  think  I  have  upstairs — a  soldier, 
asleep ! " 

During  our  stay  there,  I  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Mackay, 
rector  of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  he  who 
had  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  my  mother  and  father. 
The  baptism  was  held  at  the  Redick  home,  and  all 
Mother's  old  friends  were  invited,  including  Mrs.  Fair- 
field  (who  had  been  Mother's  maid  of  honor).  She  and 
Aunt  Peggy  became  my  godmothers. 

Mother  and  Father  had  a  very  enjoyable  visit  in 
Omaha,  and,  after  about  a  month,  we  returned  to  the 
Presidio.  Father  was  soon  ordered  to  El  Paso  to  join 
the  Sixth  Infantry  again. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


JLvJLoTHER  took  an  apartment 
for  herself  and  me  in  El  Paso.  Father  had  to  go  into 
camp  with  the  troops,  who  were  guarding  the  interna- 
tional bridge  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  embargo  on  arms  destined 
for  Mexico. 

At  this  time  the  National  Guard  was  beginning  to  be 
demobilized,  and,  after  being  at  El  Paso  only  a  short 
time,  Father  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  to  supervise 
demobilization  of  the  guard  there.  Mother  and  I  did  not 
accompany  him  as  it  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
Father  expected  to  return  soon,  since  it  was  a  temporary 
detail. 

Just  about  the  time  Father  finished  demobilizing  the 
guard,  the  United  States  entered  the  first  World  War. 
It  was  the  spring  of  1917.  Father  was  ordered  from 
Philadelphia  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  as  Inspector  General 
of  General  Leonard  Wood's  division.  He  wrote  to 
Mother  that  he  would  be  unable  to  return  to  El  Paso 
and  for  her  to  come  to  Montgomery  as  soon  as  she 
could.  In  Montgomery  we  stayed  at  the  Gay-Teague 
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Hotel,  which  Mother  says  was  a  very  delightful  place. 
We  had  an  interesting  stay  in  Montgomery,  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  South.  The  great  fish  markets  are 
among  the  interesting  sights.  I  was  only  three  at  the 
time  but  have  faint  recollections  of  seeing  the  squirming 
crabs  when  Mother  and  I  went  to  these  markets  to  watch 
proceedings.  Father  enjoyed  many  dinners  of  pompano, 
a  piscatory  delicacy  which  was  plentiful  there. 

The  following  summer,  for  several  reasons,  Father 
decided  to  retire  from  active  duty.  He  had  a  long  and 
notable  career  behind  him  and  more  than  the  required 
length  of  service.  After  his  retirement  papers  had  gone 
through  Washington  and  been  regretfully  accepted,  we 
departed  for  the  West,  going  by  way  of  Omaha. 

We  spent  about  ten  days  in  Omaha,  visiting  the 
family  there,  stopping  again  with  the  Redicks.  Mother 
and  Father  had  decided  they  would  return  to  California 
to  live,  as  they  preferred  it  to  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Their  furniture  was  stored  at  the  Presidio. 
Arriving  in  San  Francisco,  we  stayed  at  Hotel  St.  Francis 
until  we  rented  an  apartment,  near  the  Presidio.  We 
stayed  there  a  few  months  (during  which  time  I  went 
through  a  siege  of  measles );  then  Mother  and  Father 
decided  to  take  a  trip  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  where 
we  again  stopped  at  Miss  Games'  home.  After  our  stay 
there,  we  paid  a  short  visit  to  Omaha  before  entraining 
for  California.  Mother  and  Father  planned  to  go  by 
way  of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  for  everyone  had 
told  them  they  should  see  southern  California  before 
deciding  on  their  future  home. 
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We  took  an  apartment  in  San  Diego,  expecting  to  stay 
only  a  few  weeks.  However,  in  the  meantime,  the  very 
severe  flu,  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
descended  upon  San  Diego.  Most  people  wore  masks 
over  the  nose  and  mouth  whenever  going  out.  Travel 
became  so  dangerous  that  my  parents  thought  that, 
especially  on  account  of  me,  they  had  better  not  make 
any  change  for  the  time  being. 

Mother  and  Father  took  a  house  outside  San  Diego 
at  Loma  Portal,  more  isolated  from  the  danger  zone. 
Naturally,  we  led  a  quiet  life.  After  several  months 
there,  we  moved  to  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  San  Diego 
and  remained  there  several  weeks  before  coming  north. 
All  in  all,  we  were  in  San  Diego  almost  a  year.  While 
there,  both  Mother  and  I  had  to  be  operated  on — she 
for  appendicitis  and  I  for  tonsils  and  adenoids.  We  both 
stood  our  respective  ordeals  in  good  fashion. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  we  came  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district  (where  Mother  and  Father  had  decided  to 
settle)  and  stayed  at  Hotel  Oakland  while  looking 
around  for  a  house.  After  about  two  weeks,  Father 
found  a  home  that  pleased  him,  and  Mother  as  well, 
in  San  Leandro,  which  was  known,  then,  as  "the  cherry 
city."  The  climate  is  quite  pleasant  and  the  grade  school 
only  a  block  from  our  house.  Furthermore,  Mother  and 
Father  were  close  to  Army  contacts.  And  here  we  settled 
— for  Mother  and  Father  a  place  of  peace,  beauty,  and 
contentment,  in  which  they  could  enjoy  the  evening  of 
a  busy,  exciting,  varied,  and  worthwhile  life. 
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CONCLUSION 


RECLUDFNG  any  attempt  to 
dwell,  here,  on  the  long  and  varied  story  of  life  after 
Father's  retirement,  it  can  be  said  that,  considering  both 
fortune  and  misfortune,  we  have  nevertheless  spent 
many  pleasant  and  happy  years  in  San  Leandro.  The 
atmosphere  here  and  the  experiences  of  my  youth  have 
intermingled  to  become  a  part  of  me  that  I  shall  never 
lose.  We  have  enjoyed  what  could  be  termed  "a  real 
home." 

Father  adjusted  to  retired  life  better  than,  perhaps, 
even  he  thought  he  would.  Home,  garden,  books,  and 
his  many  Army  friends  in  the  Bay  region  occupied  his 
time,  and  my  boyhood  years  lent  new  interest  and  zest 
to  his  life. 

Mother  has  always  been  the  essence  of  peace,  pati- 
ence, encouragement,  harmony,  and  sunshine  in  our 
home.  She  possesses  such  a  blending  of  good  qualities, 
that  to  meet  her  is  to  like  and  enjoy  her;  to  know  her  is 
to  become  aware  of  her  beautiful  nature.  Being  her  son 
has  been,  and  is,  such  a  wonderful  experience  that  I 
never  tire  of  stopping  to  think  of  it;  and  for  having  the 
unique  privilege  of  her  love  and  companionship  I  shall 
always  consider  myself  most  fortunate. 

END 
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